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VERY teacher in America should sound 
an alarm concerning immigration. For 
half a century it has been going on, in- 
creasing in these later years at a fearful 

s} rate. The immigrants for many years 
were simple-minded, industrious, earnest to improve 
their condition ; then the nations in Europe began to 
empty their alms-houses and their jails; then, finally, 
their lunatic asylums upon us. Travelers tell us it is 
quite common for a police official to say to a man 
arrested for burglary or other crime—‘“five days to 
clear out—off to America with you.” Crime of all kinds 
is rapidly increasing ; instead of the ready obedience 
to law, we are now becoming dependent on the military ! 

The railroads received large grants of land to enable 
them to build; to sell their lands these roads sent 
agents to Europe to induce immigration ; these men 
have told the most astounding lies about America; the 
“Arabian Nights” have been outdone. So the poverty- 
stricken of the Russians, Poles, Slavs, Huns, Turks, 
Scythians, Italians, Greeks, scrape up enough money to 
buy a steerage ticket and pour in upon us. They settle 
in the cities ; having no industrious habits they live on 
refuse and beg for the rest. Much of the daily news- 
paper is devoted to the crimes they commit. 

It must be looked on as a great national evil that has 
befallen America. Rome that conquered the world 
could not stand the “swarms from the north” that 
would settle on her borders. We urge every teacher to 
bring this question up before his community. Espe- 
cially may the teachers of the South aid us. Congress 
must pet a tax on each immigrant, enough to keep him 
in Europe. If they will immigrate let them go to South 
America. 








> 

The matter of grading the country schools is one that 
must come up foradjustment. Dr. W. T. Harris rightly 
believes that the rural schools cannot be graded on 
similar lines with the city schools; they must have a 
plan of classification which has a special application. 
The difficulty is here: inevery school of thirty or forty 
pupils there are ten (city) grades ; but time will not per- 
mit hearing the lessons of ten grades, so they are con- 
densed into four or five grades. Thus a first and a 


third grade pupil will be together in a class; so a fourth 
and a sixth, a seventh and a ninth. 
monitorial system. 

It has been suggested in these pages that a curtain be 
Suspended across one part of the school-room and an 
older girl teach the younger pupils (she being taught by 
the teacher) 


He suggests a 


A teacher, now a noted principal, said 





lately, “The best work I ever did was in an ungraded 
school. I look back with longing to that period.” Some 
one who could write a book on this subject should do 


so. 
ae) 


There are two great subjects that should claim the at- 
tention of teachers when they assemble in state or na- 
tional conventions—one concerns the teacher himself ; 
the other the pupil. It is surprising what a quantity of 
miscellaneous subjects are taken up that have only a 
very remote relation to the teacher orthe pupil! Only 
when the teachers concentrate their attention upon these 
subjects will any greatresults be achieved. A program 
is commonly arranged by the president who puts ona 
piece of paper the names of those who ask that they 
may read papers. The proper way is for him toask the 
ablest teachers to discuss the above named subjects. 

ee) 

There is a storm rising out of the neglect to provide 
suitably and largely for the educational interests of the 
country at the Chicago fair. There is to be room for 
Esquimaux, dogs and all, but the school exhibits will 
have to put up with scant quarters—as it now looks. 
An American World’s tair and the schools left out 
would be a serious mistake. It was not thought pos- 
sible to have Columbus’ day properly celebrated in 
New York without calling out 40,000 youth to represent 
the schools. Don’t make the mistake of your life, Mr. 
Director General. 

ee) 

Will the teachers make a little effort to send usa 
brief, running account of how they celebrated Colum- 
bus day in their schools? THe JourNnaL has made an 
effort to furnish the wherewithal for this day’s patriotic 
and happy observance, and now it is ready to listen to 
the echoes of what was done, all the way from the 
“Golden Gate” to the Southern Florida coast. Short, 
spirited reports will be welcome. 

> 

A letter from a normal principal declares the doubt 
of the writer as to the usefulness of “‘ teaching the theory 
of education until the practice is entered on.” THE 
JourNAL holds that the young man who decides to be a 
teacher should begin at once to investigate the founda- 
tion principles—more closely, that a student in a normal 
school shouid be set to study education on his entrance 
day. In compliance with this idea, the students in the 
first normal school founded by New York were addressed 
by Mr. Page on educational topics, there being no books 
to study in those days. In later years the study of 
education was postponed until the graduating term ; 
later still the last year, and in some of the schools the 
last two years, are spent in the study of education. The 
whole tendency is toward the ground taken by THE JourR- 
NAL, to start the studentat once on a course of study 
concerning the history, principles, methods, and civics of 
education 
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Foolishness in Detroit. 


It seems that the board of education of Detroit, Mich., 
adopted a resolution October 13, declaring that here- 
after the teachers in the public schools of that city must 
be persons who have received their entire education 
within the Detroit public schools and high school. 
Here is the resolution : 

Whereas, It has been thoroughly and satisfactorily demonstrated that teach- 
ersin our schools who have not received their education in our public schools 
do not show as good results in their work as those who have secured their edu- 
cation in our public schools ; now be it 

Resolved, That henceforth no person shall be eligible to teach in our public 
schools who has not received his or her entire education in our public schools 
and shall be a graduate of one of our higher schools. 

It hardly seems possible that such narrow-minded- 
ness could exist in this enlightened land! It is on a 
par with the action of the strikers at Homestead. “ Be- 
long to our clan or you get no work,” was their motto. 
“Graduate from our schools or you cannot teach here,” 
says the Detroit board of education. 

Who will suffer? The children ; but the public schools 
in Detroit evidently do not exist for the children. So it 
is in many places, it must be confessed. The poor chil- 
dren must suffer that certain politicians may gratify 
their “heelers.” What a book could be written in many 
of our cities about the need of “influence” to get places 
to teach! This resolution means ¢hat the politicians of 
Detroit will not be satisfied unless they have all of the appoint- 
ing power in the schools. 

The “ whereas” is simply base slander on one-half of 
the teachers of Detroit. If the narrow-minded board of 
education had passed the resolution, bare and simple, 
they would have done far better than to have given an 
unmitigated falsehood as a reason. What the great 
number of teachers thus slandered will do about it re- 
mains to be seen. If they do not send out to Toledo, 
Cleveland, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia, and 
demand that experts come and inspect their work, we 
think they will make a great mistake. Let them not sit 
idly down ; let them meet and act. 

Just wont of Detroit at Ypsilanti is the state normal 
school, presided over by Prof. J. M. Sill, once superin- 
tendent of the schools in Detroit, and confessedly one 
of the ablest educators in the entire West. Many of the 
graduates of that normal school are teaching in De- 
troit—they are now informed that they cannot show as 
good results as the untrained teachers in the employ of 
the city. If this be true the city should refuse to pay 
the tax required to support the state normal school. 

The men who buy pictures in Detroit should now re- 
fuse to buy any not painted by Detroit artists; the 
people should raise their own wheat and corn; they 
should dig up their flower beds and plant potatoes and 
cabbages,—put up a Chinese wall and keep out all but 
native born. 

What a spectacle for the nineteenth century is pre- 
sented by this board of education. It is a board to hinder 
education and not promote it ! Let not the teachers who 
are so unfortunate,as not to have been born in Detroit be 
frightened ; that resolution will be rescinded. The 
wheels of progress do not turn backward as this sapient 
board would seem to think. Arother board possessed 
of sound sense will meet and resolve, “ Detroit wants 
the best teachers, no matter where they come from or 
what their price is.” 

The city of New York, last spring, took the Rev. 
Howard Duffield away from one of the Detroit churches 
because he was a most eloquent and devoted preacher 
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of the Gospel. In like manner let Detroit look around 
and find good men and women, and invite them to take 
charge of her schools. The board of education must 
ere this have had their ears tingled by the remarks made 
by wiser men than they, as they have been met in the 
streets. Certainly, the narrowest and meanest educa- 
tional business of the day has been the passing of the 
resolution of exclusion by the Detroit board of educa- 
tion. It makes one wonder what sort of men have been 
put in charge of the school interests. 

Last spring the teachers of that city held an institute 
and were addressed by New York State Superintendent 
A. S. Draper, much to their edification ; but he can do it 
no more. Detroit wants no institute conductors not 
born there and taught in its public schools. Away with 
Webster’s Dictionary, it is not made in Detroit! Away 
with the Encyclopedia Britannica, Harpers’ Monthly, 
The Century ; in fact, with all brain-work or brains not 
originating in Detroit. 


Let no one think this paper is going to suspend stir- 
ring up the “certificating business.” Here isa letter 
from a graduate of a New York state normal school that 
says his diploma was tossed aside by a county superin- 
tendent in California as of no account ; and we note in 
an exchange from the same state that a county superin- 
tendent feels at liberty to recognize the life diploma of 
the state or not. 

The wonder is that the teachers sit down meekly and 
devise no remedy! State associations meet and listen 
to disquisitions on the teaching of history; the National 
meets, drawing together teachers one thousand miles 
apart, and neither says a word on the subject. The 
only man we know who appreciated the importance of 
this matter was Andrew S. Draper when state superin- 
tendent of New York state. 

The practical point is this : if President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, wanted to teach in California some official would 
insist upon asking him questions ; so of all the states 
and many of the cities. It is “nullification” applied to 


education. 
a) 


It must have struck a good many who have been 
looking on and philosophizing that the upward move- 
ment of women must have causes. Several gentlemen 
were considering this problem lately and one remarked 
as he took a cigar from between his teeth: “ There is 
one thing a woman has in her favor that has immense 
influence—she does not use tobacco. That we smoke is 
against all of us—I know it and am willing to say so.” 
The others listened considerately, for they knew the 
speaker’s weakness. Itisa fact that in the coming days 
those who are to wield power will be neither smokers 
nor drinkers. Woman has entered the arena of moral 
and intellectual forces; she can hold her position by 
being spiritually stronger ; if she smokes or drinks she 
will fall from the place she holds. She knows this as 
well as a man. ‘The point is that man loses his moral 
grip on his perch by the use of narcotics or alcoholics. 


> 
A gentleman who has been visiting schools has just 


left this office, and among other interesting things of 
his experience he said : “I found one teacher with a Fire- 
side Companion on her desk, a blanket shawl around her 
shoulders, and the thermometer at 95°. She was crochet- 


ing and the children were half asleep. She seemed very 
comfortable.” 
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The Teacher’s Sources of Inspiration. 


By James Buckuam, Burlington, Vt. 


No work can be truly well done without the enthusi- 
asm of inspiration. But every worker may be inspired, 
no matter what the conventionally assumed grade of 
his task may be, provided it is worthy work done for the 
good of mankind. There is inspiration in laying a wall, 
if it be laid well and true—just as genuine inspiration 
as in writing a book. For the quality of inspiration 
does not consist so much in what one does as in the 
spirit with which the task, whatever it may be, is per- 
formed. 

The profession of teaching is one whose success very 
largely depends upon the enthusiasm with which it is 
conducted. A teacher who lacks this quality seldom 
accomplishes the best results in bis work, no matter 
how faithfully he may toil. The laberer’s soul must be 
in his task. The way to impart knowledge is to love, 
-not only knowledge, but the privilege of sharing it with 
others. And this sincere love of the teacher’s chosen 
task grows out of the inspirations peculiar to it. No 
profession has nobler ideals or more inspiring possibili- 
ties to uplift and inflame the souls of those who devote 
themselves to it, than the profession of teaching. Let 
us glance ata few of the sources of the teacher’s in- 
spiration. 

First of all, there is the lofty consideration that the 
teacher’s influence is, above all others save that ofa 
parent, the formative influence in the life of the young. 
The hand of the teacher, like the hand of the potter, de- 
termines the shape and character of that finer human 
clay which God sends into the world so plastic and im- 
pressible, but which so quickly hardens into the fixed 
and firm outlines of character. There are other pro- 
cesses in life which contribute to the development and 
completion and embellishment of character, just as the 
potter’s clay must go from his hands to those of the 
glazier and the decorator ; but the shaping of life, the 
determination of its general purpose and trend, depend 
in large measure upon the kind of instruction and the 
kind of influence which are brought to bear upon the 
young in the school-room. Let the teacher reflect that 
each day and hour he is shaping, from material in com- 
parison with which the finest Parian marble is gross and 
worthless, statues more beautiful and more immortal 
than those of Praxiteles, and the inspiration of the 
thought should flood his whole being with such a joy 
and passion of service that every day of toil should be 
haloed with sanctity, and every hour of restful reflec- 
tion filled with thankfulness and consecration. “What 
chisel can carve an angel?” asks the poet. Truly, no 
chisel of steel; but with a diviner instrument, the influ- 
ence of character upon character, and mind upon mind, 
the teacher is every day cleaving, and shaping some im- 
mortal son of God, whose being shall outlast the sun and 
Stars. 

A second source of the teacher’s inspiration is the 
thought that education is the great world-moving and 
world-determining force of to-day. The avenue to suc- 
cess in any department of life now lies straight through 
the temple of knowledge. All great industrial, me- 
chanical, scientific, and literary achievement must be 
purchased with the gold of education. The teacher, 
then, stands at the gateway of power. He is the guardi- 
an and the steward of the world’s most priceless treas- 
ure. In imparting knowledge to others he is discharg- 
ing the most noble and important service possible to 
man. The teacher sustains very much the same indis- 
pensable relation to the intellectual prosperity of a na- 
tion that the farmer sustains to its material prosperity. 
All material wealth depends upon the fruit of the soil. 
So all intellectual wealth depends upon the fruit of the 
school, the kind of equipment which our boys and girls 
our young men and women, are getting from the edu- 
cational institutions of the land. The teacher controls 
the source of a nation’s chief prosperity. He is the di- 
rector of its highest energy, the arbiter of its most en- 
during destiny. What honor, what responsibility, what 
inspiration should belong to this noblest of human func- 
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tions! There are few grander or more sustaining in- 
spirations than the consciousness of power ; and surely 
the power of the teacher, in this age of the world, quiet 
and unassuming though it may seem, is not surpassed by 
that of the proudest in authority. 

Once more, there is inspiration for the teacher in the 
fact that the greatest minds in the history of the race 
have believed in him, extolled him, and encouraged him. 
Where will you find, in all classical literature, ancient or 
modern, a passage which belittles or condemns the work 
of the educator? While other professions, even the 
most sacred, are often assailed and decried, genius has 
but one sentiment, one utterance, tor the instructor of 
youth. The salutation of literature to the educator is 
always, “ Salve / benedicite!"” From the earliest bard to 
the most modern of essayists, those whom God “ whis- 
pers in the ear” have a message of kindliness and re- 
spect for the teacher. What grander inspiration than 
to be well thought of by those who have thought the 
best ? When the poet and the philosopher, the essayist 
and the preacher, the scientist and the man of affairs, 
with one voice unite to honor the teacher, is there one 
who shall stand up in our midst and say that the life of 
the educator lacks the power of inspiration ? 


YY 
What to Do. 


By Martin L. Townsenp, New York City. 

The young person who has determined to be a teach- 
er often looks forward with dread to the school-room ; 
he asks himself and he asks others, “ What shall I do 
if the children whisper?” “ What shall I do if a child 
will not mind?” Now my advice is not to think of the 
matter in that way. It is true, that if you have accepted 
an invitation to dinner, you may think what you will do 
if the host proposes to take you out to dinner, etc. 
You will then be in a world where “ good form” 
amounts to something. But the troubles you speak of 
de not arise from your ignorance of forms in the school- 
room. A school will be shaped :n accordance with 
what a teacher is, rather than what she does, though 
the two may be closely connected. The best prepara- 
tion for such emergencies as will face the teacher, lies in 
the mental strength, the ready tact, the good common 
sense, the self-reliance, the cool judgment, to which he 
has been growing all his life, if he has not wasted his 
time. 

Have I mental force or strength ? 
readiness? Have I good common sense? Am I self- 
reliant? Have Ia cool judgment? These are the 
questions I shall ask you when you propound the ques- 
tions above, to me. I do not know what you will do; 
you do not know what you will do. You will use your 
mental power, your tact, your common sense, your in- 
born self-reliance, your judgment. A man goes out with 
a gun into a jungle to kill a tiger that is there ; he does 
not know precisely what he will do ; he will use his men- 
tal and physical force, his judgment, and his common 
sense. 

You will now ask, “Have I these qualities?” That 
is indeed a question more important than, “ What shall 
I do if Johnnie laughs when I reprove him?” Suppose 
you examine yourself a little. You were introduced to 
a stranger last evening ; it was not the one you would 
have preferred to talk to, but it gave youan admirable 
opportunity to exert the qualities referred to. 

Then again, you must have had during the past year 
some special opportunity to use your judgment. Think 
over the occasion and inform yourself, whether, from 
the way you conducted yourself, you have a right to 
believe you have good judgment; it is the good judg- 
ment that distinguishes any one. George Washington 
had an extra good judgment. 

You will, if you meditate a little, feel that you must 
be able to exert all these qualities 7” relation to human 
beings, and so you will try to cultivate your tact, common 
sense, etc., by relating yourself to human beings. You 
are to talk to some one in the course of an hour; will 


Have I tact in 
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you do your level best to exert your mental force, your 
tact, etc., so that he shall see you possess them ; yes, 
so he will feel it? If you can do this for that one, you 
will probably be able to do it so the school will see and 
feel it. If you can make a school feel your mental force 
you need not trouble yourself about Jenny’s ill man- 
ners when you told her to walk across the room more 
quietly. 

The thing that the young teacher should do before 
she enters the school-room is to practice using her judg- 
ment, her tact, her common sense, etc., on everybody 
she meets. If she has these qualities all the Johnnies 
and Jennies will be vanquished when she faces them ; 
she will have these mental qualifications if she has 
brought them out by practice. 

But it is well, when Johnny disobeys, as he very likely 
will, not to be disconcerted or show that you are 
troubled. Can you look himcoolly in the eye? You must 
learn to do that. Practice on this, for you will need it. A 
teacher once had a big boy who was rude and trouble- 
some ; she called him to her desk ; he came and while 
standing about a yard off she looked him steadily in the 
eye. ‘Then she said coolly and slowly, “ You may take 
your seat.” That boy felt his teacher’s mental force ; 
it troubled him. After school he came up and said, “I 
don’t see what you called me up for; I haven’t done 
anything.” Now for the tact. She looked him coolly in 
the eye again and said, “Come here again on Friday ; 
(this was Wednesday); I have nothing further to say at 
present.” At that time she had him in a state of mind 
where good judgment made him a helpful friend. 

But she did not know before she went into that school- 
room just what she would do. This does not mean to 
actin a haphazard way; far, farfrom that. It means 
that one should train his mental powers by exercising 
them on his parents, friends, and acquaintances, so that 
they shall possess strength. ‘Teaching a class in a Sun- 
day school is good preparation ; aiding in bringing up 
your younger brothers and sisters is good preparation; 
visiting and entertaining people is good preparation ; 
everything that makes you stronger is good preparation. 


rn 
The Naming of America. 


By Miner H.Pappock,A.M.,High School, Jersey City,N.J. 


It would seem that anything so important as the 
christening of one of the two grand divisions of the 
earth’s surface only four centuries ago, need not involve 
much of mystery. The disposition to make a puzzle of 
it arises from the fact that one man discovered the new 
world, while another, otherwise unknown, enjoyed the 
distinction of giving his name to the greatest recorded 
gecgraphical discovery. 

Some attempt has been made to solve the riddle by 
working it backwards, as when Dr. E. E. Hale declares 
“the world has been too swift to suppose that America 
took its name from Vespucci,” rather than that he took 
his name from America, somewhat as Chinese Gordon 
and Scipio Africanus derived their geographical distinc- 
tions. 

M. Marton produces additional “evidence” in the 
word Amerrique, Indian name of mountains in Central 
América. He says, beside, that the name of Vespucci 
was Alberigo, easily adapted to Amerigo. 

It is true that Harrisse gives several spellings of 
Vespucci’s name, used by various writers, but for this 
we have a reasonable natural cause in the fact that poor 
spelling was even a greater weakness formerly than to- 
day. Were there but one deviation we might fancy the 
explanation admissible. 

Such speculations would be interesting but for one 
controverting fact, viz. : there seems to be at least one 
signature of his spelled Amerigo in 1492, some years 
before he could have published or composed the writ- 
ings which gave him his fame as an authority on the 
New World. In other words, the name of Amerigo for 
Vespucci is as old as the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus. Consider also in this connection that if a geo- 
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graphical name were likely to attach to discoverers and 
writers it would certainly have been given to Columbus 
himself. 

Furthermore, the debate upon the naming of America 
began very close upon the time of Vespucci, when the 
whole world bitterly denounced Vespucci for stealing 
the honor of naming the continent from Columbus to 
whom it rightfully, as the world thought, belonged ; yet 
at that early day it proved impossible to correct the 
mistake. 

The false naming of the continent is due to the capi- 
tal error conceived by Columbus as to the nature of his 
discovery. 
with a name, India. It is even doubtful if Vespucci 
ever was better informed. 

Until it was known to be a new and unnamed world 
no name would be likely to be given. West Indies 
served asa name for atime. After Columbus’ third 
voyage in which he coasted along South America, the 
name Tierra Firme was used by him, as it was supposed 
to be the continent of Asia. In 1500, the name Terra 
Sanctz Crucis was given by Cabral to Brazil. In 1502, 
Vespucci referred to it as Mundus Novus, not that it 
was supposed to be actually a new world, but merely a 
new part of the world. It was not yet known to be a 
new continent. 

As late as 1507, a year after the death of the discov- 
erer, there was no general concurrence inthe name. At 
that time a tract was prepared by Waldseemiiller, at St. 
Die in one of the valleys of the Vosges mountains,— 
there being a little circle of geographers at a college 
then there,—in which the name America was proposed, 
under the influence of the writings of Vespucci, to which 
they evidently had access. 

Another little work was published at Strasburg, in 
1509. ‘This had on its title page “ America newly dis- 
covered,” and credits Vespucci unreservedly with the 
discovery. 

A subsequent publication in 1513 at Strasburg does 
not follow up the attempt to name the continent, but 
gives credit for the discovery to Columbus. In the 
meantime, the former publications having gone forth, 
cartographers were making maps with the name Amer- 
ica upon them. It would seem, therefore, that the first 
attempted naming was due to a mistake. 

It was not till news of Balboa’s discovery of the 
Pacific ocean, in 1513, reached Europe that the true 
character of the discovery of Columbus dawned upon 
the minds of men. In this we have an explanation of 
a continent visited and talked about in Europe for 
twenty years without a settled and right name. It 
would have a name when it was definitely known how it 
was related to the rest of Asia. We see how it 
is that Ferdinand Columbus, son of the discoverer and 
a historian, though he possessed a copy of the tract re- 
ferred to, which he carefully annotated, paid no atten- 
tion to the attempted naming after Vespucci. It wasa 
matter of no consequence. 

And when the world after Balboa’s discovery awoke 
to the fact that a continent had been misnamed, it was 
too late to remedy the mistake. The geographies were 
printed and the name had gone into history. Vespuc- 
ci’s fiction of two earlier voyages than the ones he 
undoubtedly made, was probably assumed from a vain 
desire to add value or prestige to his writings. He 
does not seem to have taken any active part to secure 
the name. 

The deception which aided in giving his name to 
America has brought unstinted blame upon the not too 
scrupulous hero of the name. The name, at first applied 
to South America only, was afterward extended to both 
divisions. 

» 


“ If all the means of education which are scattered over 
the world, and if all the philosophers and teachers of 
ancient and modern times were to be collected together, 
and made to bring their combined efforts to bear upon 
an individual, all they could do would be to afford the 
opportunity of improvement.”—Degerando. 


He supposed he had come upon a country . 
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Notes Upon Letters. 


There are more teachers thinking than before—that is evident. 
Once the entire effort was to get a position and to get the pay; 
now there is an attempt to get the educational machinery into 
better order,and along with that comes the perception that the 
teacher is the fundamental idea, and the machinery of schools and 
furniture and text-books only secondary. In looking over the 
large correspondence that comes from the field, the writers are 
the remarkable features. Given a man with earnest sympathies 
for children and fair observing powers as to the results of the 
schools, and you have a correspondent during the second year of 
his teaching ; the first year he is too busy with his surroundings. 


. He will write first for information ; then you see he is getting on 


the track; you see him in some important position as the years 
goon. If he does not become conservative and afraid of his 
school board he continues to write; but ordinarily one or the 
other of these causes brings him to a standstill. 

A corrospondent after detailing the bad behavior of the young 
ladies in his community, their disregard of parental authority, 
asks, “‘ Is not this due to the advanced (?) kind of education that 
prevails now a-days? In old New England days such conduct 
would not have been tolerated.” 

The conduct he complains of is due to a misuse of the per- 
sonal freedom enjoyed. The teacher is not wholly to blame, per- 
haps not to blame at all in that locality, but the sc10ol has got to 
comprehend this large personal freedom element. The school 
must aim at something besides the 3 R’s—the making over (in 
many cases) of the entire man. There is ten times the intelli- 
gence there was in the New England days referred to, not ten 
times the culture, and the effect is apparent. Increase the culture. 

A long letter is taken up with a description of a school com- 
posed mainly of hard characters where no whippings are given ; 
it is interesting. The writer concludes: “I feel altogether bet- 
ter than when I relied on whipping; I feel stronger, too; I look 
at a young man a foot taller than I am, conscious of a moral supe- 
riority ; he feels it too. I have good order; they mind every 
word,” 

His plans seem very simple; he throws himself, so to speak, on 
the boys: “ This is your school; what will you make of it ?” His 
work 1s undoubtedly of a superior kind, not found in many 
places. In reading his letter, one thinks of the apostles; he is a 
human redeemer. And such the good teacher ought to be. 

A teacher in a town in Michigan comes to the conclusion that 
“a teacher can get no strong social standing; he may be toler- 
ated for want of better people; he is allowed a place generally 
because there is a dearth of suitable materials out of which to 
make society.” 

That is the ground a good many who make a part of society 
stand on. But has the teacher, in general, much of a claim to a 
place in society; and to a high place? Has the teacher, the 
average teacher, any culture or gifts to bestow upon society ? 
Think over the teachers you know, and consider whether they 
have shining traits; they have no wealth, name, or position ; they 
must come into society then upon tolerance, or as cultured or 
gifted persons. Anyway more teachers form a part of society 
than formerly. The question, “Shall 1 remain a teacher?” is 
asked quite often. One has begun to read law and thinks he will 
do better to quit teaching. The question is not an easy one to 
teply to, not knowing the individual circumstances. In general, 
no teacher should continue to teach if he has not a deep interest 
in seeing children or young people make improvement. If a man 
is determined to get money, to be rich, he cannot be happy in the 
school-room ; if he is satisfied with a moderate compensation, 
and is made happy by seeing his pupils growing better, nobler, 
purer, stronger, then teaching is evidently his field of labor. 
Where one’s heart is there he should labor. But there are those 
who love teaching well enough, but who desire some more active 
held, even if it yield no more money ; it is by no means wrong to 
seck such a field. 

* 


Course of Study in Ungraded Schools, 


By W. G. IRWIN, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 


Among the many wants of the country schools of our land a 
regular adopted course of study stands prominently to the front. 
In the educational, as in all other fields of art and science, we are 
constantly developing some new ideas. Asteachers we must keep 
pace with the giant strides of our calling, and the patrons and 
boards of education must not be left to lag in the distance. 

While the course of study in ungraded schools is no new topic 
to our leading educators, its successful working has as yet been 
chiefly confined to paper. All who are familiar with the working 
of our graded schools will readily see the advance made by the 
adoption of something of this sort in the ungraded schools. As 
is the case at present each teacher is left to choose the work of 
the term, and, with a few exceptions, very little attention is paid to 
the work of his predecessor. His individual taste guides him in 
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arranging the work. Thus we see that for want of a regular 
course adopted by the board of education, little real progress is 
made and a great amount of the teacher's and pupil's time is wasted. 

That the course of study can be made a success in the common 
ungraded schools has been successfully demonstrated by the greatly 
improved condition of the schools of Mt. Pleasant township, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa. In this course of study the public school 
period of a child’s life is made into three divisions or periods of 
three years each—the primary grade, the intermediate grade, and 
the advanced grade. While it was not expected that all the pupils 
would complete the course in that time it was expected that the 
teacher should aim to accomplish this. The work of each period 
is given as follows: 


PRIMARY GRADE.— THREE YEARS’ WORK. 


Reading. From blackboard and chart. 
Readers completed. 

Spelling. Oral and written ; spelling of words in readers and 
primary spellers, with intelligent use of words spelled. 

Language. Copying sentences from chart and blackboard ; 
talking and writing after information has been given or object 
lessons have been presented ; letter writing ; liberal descriptions 
and imaginative stories from pictures. 

Number Work, Numbers developed by object to twenty ; com- 
binations and separations of all numbers under 100 by the four 
fundamental operations; halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, 
sevenths, eights, and ninths developed, employing much concrete 
work, 

Writing. Copying, using ruled or spaced lines, tracing books 
(full series) and No. 1 copy book. 

Miscellaneous Work, At least one lesson every day on one of 
the following subjects: form, measurement, direction, color, 
plants, animals, human body, and some minerals; singing every 
day with opening exercises and also at other times. 


First and Second 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE.--THREE YEARS’ WORK. 


Reading. Third and Fourth Readers completed ; supplemen- 
tary reading with frequent drills on sight reading. 

Spelling. Phonetical, oral, and written spelling, with intelligent 
use in sentences of all words spelled, and frequent lessons in 
words selected from other branches. 

Language. Letter writing and descriptive work continued and 
primary language lessons completed. 

Arithmetic. Primary arithmetic completed, with daily drills 
in the oral exercises and original practical problems. 

Geography. Primary geography complete; map-drawing and 
imaginary journeys. 

History. Story reading relative to the child life of many cele- 
brated persons, story-telling; local history and the reading of 
some good primary book. 

Writing. Copy books 2, 3, and 4, and penmanship considered 
in all written exercises. 

Physiology. Primary text-book complete ; subject, taught, ob- 
servation, experiment and diagrams. 

Miscellaneous Work. (Some each day) Drawing, memory 
gems, information lessons, singing, morals, and manners ; decla- 
mations and recitations. 


ADVANCED GRADES.—THREE YEARS’ WORK, 


Reading. Fifth Reader and works of standard authors, with 
frequent supplementary reading. 

Spelling. Oral and written, using advanced spelling book ; 
meaning and use of words ; diacritical marks ; synonyms, sy!lab- 
ication ; etymology by special use of dictionary ; lists of words 
selected from other branches, and written exercises. 

Language. Advanced language lessons; with frequent drills 
in composition ; analysis of selections from reading lesson. 

Arithmetic, Advanced book; special attention given to oral 
exercises and original practical problems continued ; simple forms 
of book-keeping. 

Geography. Advanced book, constructive method. 

History. Topical method, with text-book, and a combination 
of biographies, as in intermediate grade. 

Writing. Analysis of letters; regular copy books 5 and 6; 
blank books for practice and copying miscellaneous poems, etc. 

Physiology. Advanced books; observation; experiment and 
diagram continued. 

Miscellaneous Work. Work of intermediate grade continued ; 
elements of natural sciences, general literary work, composition, 
declamation, and recitation. 

The examinations for graduation are conducted by a board of 
three disinterested teachers, and the results of such examinations 
are submitted to the school board, who issue a diploma to all 
found to be proficient, entitling the holder to admission to the 
junior year of any state normal school in Pa., without further ex- 
amination. This course has been strictly enforced with gratifying 
results. The position of teacher has become so desirable that no 
trouble has been experienced in securing first-class teachers. 

While the ideal has not yet been reached, the adoption of such 
a course of study will do much to raise from obscurity the un- 
graded schools of our land. 
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The School Room. 


Oct. 22.—NuMBERS AND PEOPLE. 
Oct. 29.—DoinG anv Eruics, 
Nov. 5.—PRIMARY. 

Nov, 12,—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Nov. 19.—EartTuH AND SELF. 


Finding the Equal Factors. 


1. The mode by which the product of equal factors is formed 
should be shown; but the teacher will explain that the usual 
mode of arranging the partial products may be varied; thus, 
12x12 while usually put as in No. 1, may also appear as in 


No. 2. 
No. I, short form. No. 2, long form. 
12 12 
12 12 
24 4 
a 20 ( —2x20 
cnet 20 § 
144 100 
144 


Let 13x13, 14X14, 15X15, etc., appear in the “long form.” 
Point out in the “ long form,” that the “ two twenties ” stand apart 
from the other products ; in the “short form” one is joined to 4 
making 24; the other is joined to 100 making 120. 

2. The next step is to put what has been done into words, “to 
make a statement” of it. Pointing to the first partial products 
the pupil says; “ First, I multiply the units by the units, it gives 
4; this is the square of the units, Next (pointing), I multiply the 
tens by the units; then the units by the tens; next (pointing), I 
multiply the tens by the tens; it gives 100; this is the square of 
the tens.” 

Therefore, the product of two equal factors is composed of the 
square of the tens, of twice the product of the tens by the units, 
and of the square of the units—three things. 

3. The next step is to examine the products of equal factors more 
thoroughly ; we will call these products “‘ square numbers.” 

Let us now makt 2 table of square numbers. Here are nine 
numbers ; tell me the square of each to put below. 


&j & & & & OB SR SO 
The pupils give— 
460 6 3% 6% oo Gh &. 
Here are nine more; tell me their squares. 
Io, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90. 
The pupils give— 
100, 400, 900, 1,600, 2,500, 3,600, 4,900, 6,400, 8,100, 


How many figures in the squares of the first nine? How many 
in the second nine? 

Put on your slates 900, 54, 2,500, 36, 400. These are square 
numbers; how many figures in the factors of goo? in 64? in 
2,500? in 36? in 400? in 1,600? in 4,900? in 81? in 49? 

You may make a rule for the first row of squares. ‘ When 
there are two figures in the square, there must have been one in 
the equal factors.” How will the rule read for the second row of 
squares ? 

“When there are three to four figures in the squares, there 
are two in the equal ‘ factors.’ ” 

I will give a row of numbers; you may put the number of 
figures there are in the equal factors underneath. (The teacher 
gives 30, 450, 80, 940, etc. 

The pupils write 1, 2, etc. 

3. The next step is to go back from the total product to the par- 
tial products.) Here is 144; it is a ‘square number,” that is, 
composed of two equal factors. How many figures in each equal 
factor? “Two.” Of how many parts does this consist ? 
“Three.” What is the first? ‘The square of the tens, etc.” 

Now let me take it to pieces. I will take out the first part, then 
the second, then the third. The largest square of tens I can 
take out is 100; the equal factors in that are 10 x 10. 


144(10 Taking that out there is 44 left; as 44 con- 
100 tains twice the two tens into the units, | 
—— divide by twice ten (20) and get 4. Next I 
20)44 take out the square of the units (4) and there 
40 is nothing left. You see it is placed some- 

— thing like division. 
4 What is the first step? the second? etc. 


. Find the number of figures in the factors. 

. Take out the square of the tens. 

. Divide by twice the tens. 

. Take out twice the product of the tens and units, 
. Take out the square of the units. 


witwn 
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6. Add the tens and units of factors together. 


140 | Io 173 ( 10 
100} 2 100 \ 3 
20) 60 12 20) 79{ 13 

40 60 

20 19 

4 9 

16 10 


The teacher now gives, say 160—merely remarking at close, 
“There is 16 left; well, never mind.” He gives 179, 189, 199, 
etc., until the six steps are readily taken. H/e must not go fast. 
They should operate in 100 numbers, at least, to get readiness 
in taking the six steps. 

The pupil must be led to see that, knowing the composition of 
a square number, he can retrace his steps. If he merely learns 
“the knack ’—there is bad teaching. He must go back by using 
his divine reason; the teacher merely puts him into an orderly 
way of doing it; he must never supply the reasoning power. 
Let him give 944, 954. 964, 974, &c. Each time it is a “taking 
to pieces.” Later on the way of dealing with the remainder may 
be considered. 

¥ 


Concrete Fractions. 
By A. B. GUILFORD, Jersey City, N. J. 


If you wish a surprise ask your pupils to perform some of the 
simple operations in fractions by the use of things, rather than by 
the use of figures. You may awake to a consciousness that much 
of the work that has been done in the class-room has been done 
in the most mechanical way by the pupil, and with little or no 
recognition of what the several processes imply. 

Problem 1. Show by the use of things that the difference be- 
tween 3 and jis }3. 

If your pupils are trained in this work you need not ask them 
the following questions; if they are not, test them and see what 
answers they will give you. 

1. Which is the minuend in this case ? 

2. What name do we give to the other fraction ? 

3. What name do we give to the difference between these twe 
fractions ? 

4. Which is a whole? Which are parts ? 

To make these fractions what must we have ? 

Let this unit be a square 10 inches on a side. You may draw 

such a square on the board. (Fig. 1.) 





























Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3 Fig. 4. 


6. Indicate the minuend in this unit, in the first place. Into 
how many equal parts must you divide the unit to show the min- 
uend ? 

7. You may draw round the part of the unit occupied by the 
minuend, a colored line. (Fig. 2.) 

8. Where is the subtrahend? (Nine out of ten untrained pu- 
pils will inform you that the subtrahend is in the pait of the unit 
not occupied by the minuend, and on being asked to point to the 
part containing the subtrahend will point to the part of the unit 
outside of the colored line. To teach them where the subtrahend 
is, hold a dozen blocks in the hand and ask them to perform the 
subtraction of 7 from 12. They will, on questioning, be able to 
tell you that the subtrahend is part of the minuend. Carry over 
and apply to the case of the fractions.) 

g. State again the subtrahend. You may say it is}. It 1s } 
ot what? (Many of the pupils will tell you that it is } of the 
minuend. Some will think that it is § of a unit.) 

10. Arrange the unit so that we may see the subtrahend. You 
may let the lines dividing the unit into eighths run the other way 
from which the lines dividing the unit into thirds did. (Fig. 3.) 

11, Point tothe part of the unit that we wish to take out of the 
minuend. 

12, See if you can see this part of the unit in the minuend. 

13. Put a ring in each of as many parts of the minuend as will 
represent } of a unit. 

14. How many of these parts of the minuend have you used to 
indicate the subtrahend ? 

15. One of these parts is what pert ofaunit? 2 of a unit rep- 
resents how many of these parts: 

16. 4 of a unit represents how many of these parts ? 

17. What part of a unit will be left after taking away ,% of a 
unit from }$ of aunit? (Fig. 4.) 

18, Illustrate the subtraction of } from § in a similar manner. 
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History Devices. 
By ELLA M. PowERs, Milford, N. H. 


How to make history interesting has puzzled more than one 
bright teacher. The ordinary pupils seek and enjoy variety. Let 
the personal element be kept foremost in history. Each pupil 
may be required to personate some character in the account of ex- 
plorations, settlements, wars, or administrations. If the laziest 
boy in the class is asked to be Christopher Columbus and tell all 
the principal events of his life, a marvelous transformation is often 
the result ; a new interest will be manifested. 

Many a boy when asked to represent a famous explorer will 
suddenly gain new life and enthusiasm, for what boy does not de- 
light in adventure, narrow escapes from death, and dazzling tri- 





NATIVE TRIBES OF ALASKA, 
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umphs? Old histories will be searched and public libraries visi- 
ted for added information. The boy whorepresents Washington, 
Franklin, Lincoln, or Grant will feel a sense of responsibility that 
was never before experienced by him in school. 


Again, a lesson on the “ Causes of the Revolution” may be 
better impressed by representing the English by half the class and 
the Americans by the other half. 

Let the Americans give an account of their complaints and in- 
juries and the English will then state their feelings toward the 
Americans. Petitions may be brought before King George III. 
whom the teacher can personate, anda bright teacher in this char- 
acter can impart much valuable information. 


As the war is studied, assign the character of the generals to 
different pupils. The boys who are chosen to represent Arnold 
and André will never forget 
that plot. The battles 
fought will possess a double 
interest and the victory be 
a glorious triumph for the 
pupils. 

In the “‘administrations,” 
where certain boys become 
presidents or members of 
the cabinet, history means 
more to them than any 
other study. ; 

Besides this idea of a 
personal element introduced 
into the history lessons, the 
teacher should give much 
time to the geography ofa 
country. In the history 
class this may be done by 
preparing a number of cards 
upon which shall be written 
a state and below it three 
principal battles fought in 
the state. Four cards con- 
stitute a book and the game 
can be played like the well 
known game of authors, 
These cards may be pre- 
pared by the scholars, to 
whom it will be a pleasure 
and a profit. 


We are enabled to use this cut through the courtesy of Porter & Coates, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Alaskan Native Tribes.* 


And this land so fraught with promise— 
Teeming full of grandest beauty— 
Bearing untold stores of fortune 
Underneath its varied surface— 

Long has held its hidden millions 

For its own poor heathen natives. 
Some, alas, how few the number! 

Ages back received and cherished, 

And they still hold fast the doctrines 
Which the old Greek Church bestowed them ; 
More, with souls all warped by witchcraft 
And with threatening demon-worship, 
Live like hunted beasts, in terror 

Of some lurking danger waiting 

To destroy them or to dog them 

With persistent, vengeful venom! 
Others, taking life more gayly, 

Trust to spirits, good or evil, 

Who with fateful power will bear them 
To some place beyond life’s border, 
When or where they do not question. 
Yet these soul-warped people ever 

Live torules firm set and guarded, 

By which tribes and subdivisions 

Know and hold the land assigned them, 
Certain that the bold encroacher 

Pays most sadly for his folly. 

The Orarians take precedence, 

Classed as Esquimaux or Innuits, 
Dark Creoles, and sturdy Aleuts— 
These hold close along the seaboard, 
Claiming nearly all the coast-line 

And the islands near adjoining ;— 

Save where here and there the Indians 
Have and hold small coast possessions, 
Which they won by force or cunning. 
Living close beside the ocean, 

These brave tribes fear not its raging, 
But they face its foaming billows 
Coolly daring, using mostly 

Boats their own skilled hands have fashioned 





From the skins of great sea-lions, 


Forth they dart with wondrous fleetness : 
Light as down they ride the billows, 
Holding safe the fearless boatmen, 
Who with skilful strokes can guide them 
Where the prey is fat and plenty. 
These, with spears, and hooks, and bludgeons, 
Aid the dauntless navigators 

In their quest of fish or walrus, 
Pondrous whales or soft-furred otter, 
Which supply their food in season, 

And their clothing, shoes, and vessels 
Which they carve with strange devices, 
But with skill and grace surprising. 
Allarray themselves in garments 

Made of skins their arts have taken— 
And they fashion them for comfort, 
Though with doubtful grace or beauty, 
Save a few who deck the borders 

Richly bright with quills and fringes, 

Or with furs of varied shading, 
Forming wraps grotesque and startling. 


For their homes they make rude dwellings, 
Mostly underground and dismal, 

With no light but burning blubber, 

With no pure, clear air for breathing ; 
And the only signs to know them 

Are the mound-like roofs, grass-covered, 
With one hole for smoke escaping 

And another made for entrance. 

Here they live, but make long journeys, 
Hunting richest furs for traffic ; 

Softest seal and costliest otter, 

Walrus hides and tusks for ivory, 
Whales for light and food and barter, 
And for bones to roof their houses, 
While great fishes without number 

Come to keep in food the natives 

Whose strange life we cannot fathom. 





*From Alaskana; or Alaska in iy ond and Legendary Poems, by Prof. 
Bushrod W. James, A.M. Published by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 








The Eclipse of the Sun. 











Ecliotic 


The partial eclipse of the sun on Oct. 20, will furnish the inge- 
nious teacher with an opportunity to illustrate simply a very 
wonderful phenomenon. Let there be a string stretched across 
the school-room ; in front of the pupils and over the teacher’s desk 
is a good place. On this put a disk of cardboard, four inches in 
diameter, cut out of a box; paint it yellow. This represents 
the sun; let the disk be in the middle of the string. Stretch an- 
other string across, cutting the first one at an angle of about five 
degrees ; it may be a foot or more distant from the other string as 
may be convenient, only the latter string, as it represents the 
moon’s orbit, must be nearer the pupils’ than the other string. It 
is well to put the strings up seven or eight feet above the floor, as 
they will be in position several days. On this second string put 
a disk of black cardboard—both disks are to have their flat faces 
towards the pupils. (If they can make two paper balls the illus- 
tration will be better shown.) 








The disk on the sun’s orbit will be at the crossing point ; meas- 
ure up twelve inches and the place of the moon (represented by 
the white disk) will be shown for Oct. 19; it will be remembered 
the moon advances twelve degrees per day. 

(1) The teacher will explain what an eclipse of the sun is. (2) 
That one is to take place on Oct. 20. (3) That the moon’s and 
sun’s orbit are represented by the strings; and the sun and moon 
by the disks—the moon’s orbit at an angle and nearer than the 
sun, etc. (That the moon goes around in 30 days—in one day 
one-thirtieth of 360 degrees--12 degrees, and that one foot, or 
twelve inches, will represent these twelve degrees. 

Suppose he begins four days beforehand ; on Monday, Oct. 16, 
he fixes the moon’s disk four feet from the crossing point; on 
Tuesday after a little talk he asks, ‘“* How far has the moon ad- 
vanced since yesterday?” ‘“ Twelve degrees.” Then we will 
advance the moon along twelve degrees in her orbit.” A pupil 
moves thedisk. (The reason of this is that what they do they are 
interested in and remember.) 

The same thing is done on Wednesday. All are told to be 
ready to watch what is going on in the sky on Thursday. 

On Thursday the moon's disk is moved along up to near the 
crossing place. 

On Friday the moon is moved along to its proper place. Then 
reports are called for. 

On some other day the moon is put back to the position it had 
on Oct. 16 and some pupil stands up with a pointer and explains 
what is represented; moves the moon along and finally tells 
about the eclipse. This forms a splendid subject for a “ topic 
exercise.” 

The eclipse will begin in Boston, 24 minutes past 12 P. M.; in 
New York, 12 minutes past 12 P. M.; in Chicago. 4 minutes past 
11 A. M.; in Portland, Ore., 48 minutes past 8 A. M. 

Every pupil should be provided with a piece of smoked glass 
or a piece of a junk bottle. It is a partial eclipse, that is, it does 
not enter wholly on the sun’s body. It will not be visible in all 
parts of North America; the people in Southern California and 
in Western Mexico will not see it. 

(The above cuts and explanation of the eclipse of October 20 
were prepared to appear before the event, but were omitted by 
mistake. They can be used, however, as suggested in the third 
paragraph from the last.—EDs.) 


to 


This 1s the very latest and very best: The teacher had been 
teaching the little folks to om a psalm, and when she thought 
they all knew it she called on those that thought they did to hold 


up their hands, and from the little volunteers she called on a 
bright little boy who began very nicely, but who broke the teacher 
all up when he rendered a familiar passage thus: “ Thy rod and 
thy staff they come for me.”—£x. 
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History in our Schools. 


By M. M. Lowary, New Brighton, Pa. 


Probably no subject taught in our public schools gives so great 
scope for culture as history. The memory, the reason, the im- 
agination are all brought into play. The teacher who complains 
that she cannot interest her class in history, or that they “do not 
like history,” needs help. 

In a class of average ability very few will be found who do not 
like an interesting story. Find out how many enjoy reading, by 
asking how many have read some interesting story. Every child 
who will read with interest a story-book can be taught, not only to 
tolerate, but enjoy history. 

It seems that there must be some error in the first use of the 
text-book. Children in the intermediate grades who have oral 
history lessons, are invarably pleased. Pictures are shown them 
and the most interesting facts told. When these children get their 
histories on entering the grammar grades they are delighted—for 
a short time. 

What is the difficulty ? In the first place many children have 
not access to any history but the text-book. As they are only be- 
ginners, short lessons must be assigned ; and, after conning one or 
two paragraphs for a few minutes, the active child mind tires of 
the monotony. One of two things follows: either the words are 
learned regardless of meaning ; or the child reads on and on, un- 
til he has a long confused story in his mind, from which he is not 
able to evolve the particular paragraph you wish. When class is 
called the parrot-like repetition of the first child is commended; 
the other children hear this, and resolve to learn their lessons * by 
heart.” What is the result ? Very exact recitations ; excellent ex- 
amination papers—so long as the superintendent neglects to ask 
“Why ?”—children crowding meaningless phrases into their 
brains, and cordially detesting history. 

How shall we remedy this? The pupil must have reference 
books. In assigning the history lesson call attention to important 
points; ask the children to see if they have any history at home 
with the lesson in it; tell them on what page, in the books of 
reference at school, they will find the points needed. Then be sure 
they understand the language of their own history. An excellent 
exercise, and one which they will enjoy, is to have them rewrite 
the lesson before class using synonyms for any new or difficult 
words. 

In the recitation give the class perfect freedom ; encourage them 
to supplement each topic with facts they have gained. Let them 
ask questions as freely as they answer them, and you will find 
your history class instead of dragging, will be difficult to keep 
within programed time. Above all things ask, and lead the 
children to ask, “ Why?” In beginning history this year we have 
been surprised at the queries that come from little boys and girls 
of twelve or thirteen years. Never answer a question yourself 
that a pupil can answer, and here again you will receive replies 
that are astonishing. 

With classes in the highest grammar grades we encourage the 
reading of contemporary history. The settlement by the Hugue- 
nots becomes much more interesting after some pupil has given a 
brief sketch of their persecution in France. Some points in Eng- 
lish history are absolutely necessary to a clear understanding of 
events in the colonies. Pupils who read enough of the history of 
England to understand the character of the sovereign will have a 
much clearer conception of the reasons for events in our early 
history. 

Once get your class thoroughly interested and you have not only 
gained the day in your class work, but, better still to the true 
teacher, given your class a taste for reading that will have an in- 
fluence for good on their whole after lives. 


Yr 
The Story of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 


By A. R. 


The boys from Miss Vane’s room had a grand good time at 
recess, sitting on the fence, and singing “ Yankee Doodle” at the 
tops of their voices. Miss Vane stood at the window watching 
them. The boys knew that she liked their singing, loud as it 
was, for she smiled and began to beat time, using her pen for a 
baton. When they came in after the bell rang, they did not get 
quiet at once; there was a little wave of excitement, and Ned 
Parker giggled outright. 

Miss Vane did not scold. She was about to call the history 
class, but she paused with her hand on the bell. ‘ Who knows 
the story of Yankee Doodle?” she asked pleasantly. ‘“« Ned thinks 
that ‘it was composed at the time of the Revolutionary war.’ 
No, Ned, it is older than the Declaration of Independence. We 
must go back a long, long way to trace this song. Some author- 
ities claim that it was originally written in Greek. ‘Iankhe 
Doule,’ pronounced in English fashion, does sound something 
like Yankee Doodle. It means ‘Rejoice,O Slave!’ The tune 
next took a long journey and settled in England. You know 
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what silly songs are sung in the time of our political campaigns. 
I suppose you boys are singing some of them now. The 
air of Yankee Doodle was sung in the time of Charles First to 
ridicule—guess whom, boys? The Cavaliers sang it to make fun 
of the Roundheads. Who was the foremost Roundhead? Yes, 
James, it was ‘Cromwell.’ This is what the Cavalier boys sang 
to torment the little Roundheads. 
‘Nanke Doole came to town 
Upon a Kentish pony ; 
He stuck a feather in his cap, 
And called him Macaroni.’ 

“Cromwell came from Kent, and when going into Oxford he 
wore a single plume in his hat, fastened in a knot called a 
macaroni. 

“It came to America with the British, and a British soldier in 
the French and Indian war applied it to the colonial troops, who 
appeared very rid.culous when contrasted with the well-drilled 
‘regulars.” ‘Yankee Doodle’ seemed a good name for them. 
The Yankees themselves did not thind the nickname ; in fact, 
they must have liked it, for they soon adopted it as a sort of 
national air. 

“A few years later during the ‘ Revolutionary war’ the British 
regulars sang : 

‘Yankee Doodle came to town 
For to buy a firelock ; 

We will tar and feather him, 
And so will we John Hancock.’ 

‘No, Dick they ‘ did not do it.’ The Yankee firelocks were too 
much for them. The old tune seems almost as much a part of 
us now as bunker Hill or the Stars and Stripes theraselves. Sup- 
pose we sing just one verse before we recite the history lesson.” 


» 
A Trip to St. Petersburg. 


(For Supplementary Reading.) 
3y EVELYN C. DEWEY, New York City. 

We shall taik to-day about the capital of Russia. Who founded 
St. Petersburg, Mary? 

“ Peter the Great, in 1703.” 

Yes. This land, including Finland and Lapland belonged to 
Sweden. But Peter needed another seaport, Archangel being 
ice-bound nine months of the year. So he quietly took possessioa 
of this land and forced thousands of workmen, prisoners and 
peasants, from all parts of the empire, to transform this unhealthy 
marsh and the numerous islands into a fit abode for man, Many 
lives were sacrificed ; still, the city gradually rose and was popu- 
lated by families drafted from other towns, who were not only 
ordered to live there, but also to beautify the city. Do you re- 
member, Jennie, the toll all ships coming into Venice had to 
pay ? 

“ A marble pillar for St. Marc’s cathedral ?” 

Yes. And for years, no cart or ship could come to St. Peters- 
burg without bringing stones for the paving of its streets. Kitty, 
what was the ancient capital of Russia where the Kremlin or 
castle was? 

“ Moscow.” 

Let us start from Moscow here on the map, and travel north- 
west toward St. Petersburg. We leave rolling hills and pass 
over a country becoming more and more level, the vegetation 
thinner, the trees smaller, and we are growing tired of this end- 
less plain, when suddenly, on the horizon appearsa splendid city 
—gilded domes and spires pierce the pale blue rh As we 
approach, we can see wide avenues extending from the suburbs 
into the heart of the city to the reer. The islands and river 
shores are covered with massive buildings, interspersed here and 
there with beautiful gardens planted with limes, birches, and firs. 
The canals, like the river, are walled with granite buildings and 
crossed by numerous bridges. Some of the river bridges are 
made of boats which are taken away in winter. 

“Why?” asked Kitty. 

Because the river freezes over early, and when in April the ice 
breaks up, wooden bridges or boats unless removed, are staved 
to pieces. But let us go over to Citadel island and see the cele- 
brated Cathedral and Fortress. Do you know what they are 
called, Mary ? 

“Fortress and Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul.” 

Yes. The prison, called Troubetzkoi Ravelin, is where politi- 
cal prisoners are kept, sometimes for years, awaiting their trial ; 
and many, in the end are found innocent. The cathedral is the 
burial place of the tzars since Peter the Great. To the right of 
the Fortress, uf course you have heard, there is, encased in a 
brick house, the wooden cottage of three rooms where Peter the 
Great lived and superintended the building of the city. It is now 
used as a chapel for sailors. 

Let us pass from the crowded north river side over the Nikolai 
bridge (strong iron arches, supported on massive stone piers), 
and we are on the beautiful south side, near the Admiralty, a 
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building half a mile in length. Jennie, for what do you think 
this building is used ?” 

“Has an admiral anything to do with it?” 

Yes ; and it is used for all business relative tothe navy. By the 
bridge, near the river, we see the equestrian statue of Peter 
the Great. Its base is a huge bowlder which was found in the 
mud a few miles from the city, where it was looked upon with 
awe by the peasants. One day, it was struck by lightning and by 
the fragments broken off, it was found to be full of crystals, 
agates, amethysts, and other valuable stones. It was removed to 
the city, and now forms a fitting base for the statue. 

We will walk on by the river to Admiralty square. The first 
thing which attracts our eye is the red granite shaft in the center, 
which rises, including the bronze pedestal and angel holding a 
cross, over 160 ft. above the surface of the square. It bears sim- 
ply the inscription, “To Alexander the First, Grateful Russia.” 
In this square, we see the stately Winter palace, pride of the 
tzars. Here, in a guarded room, sparkle the court jewels. By 
covered galleries, the Palace communicates with the Hermitage 
where all schools are represented and the most famous works of 
art are kept. In the square, too, is the greatest of Russian 
churches, the imposing cathedral of St. Isaac. Built of red 
granite in the shape of a Greek cross, its gilded domes ablaze 
with real ducat gold, it is said to have cost $70,000,000; but 
much of this was expended in making the marshy ground solid. 

There are many other buildings worthy of notice, but we must 
hasten on to the principal street which radiates from the square, 
Nevski prospekt. It reaches way out for three miles and ends in 
the monastery of Alexander Nevski. On this gay street, are 
palaces, churches, noble warehouses, and the great bazar in 
which every trade has its quarter. 

In winter, we see sleighs fly past drawn by three horses with 
silver-mounted harness and bells; Cossacks on horseback, 
officers resplendant with gold lace and orders; gay throngs 
wrapped in furs,everywhere. The tea-shops are crowded and 
there is good cheer and merriment in the air. 

But the time is all gone. Remember all you can of this talk 
and bring in a composition, Monday, on St. Petersburg, the capi- 


Supplementary. 


Cannot Always Adjourn. 


(The main object of this debate is to show the exceptions to the rule that “a 
motion for an adjournment is always in order”; the other object is entertaiament, 
Any number of boys (or boys and girls) can be employed. There must be a 
good deal of life and ready participation ; those who do not speak should make 
a show of taking notes and rising from time to time, and pretending to want the 
attention of the president. The president should sit in the center; the secre- 
tary in front of him, a little to one side facing the audience; the members 
range on each side so they can sec the president and the audience. In speaking 
they must turn to the audience. The president must speak in a loud authorita 
tive voice. If there are girls, attention must be given to them when the ad- 
journment takes place; offering as escorts, etc ) 

(Several boys enter talking ; the president takes his seat and 
raps with his gavel.) 

President. The Lyceum will come to order; the members 
will please be seated. (7hey sét,; he wazts a moment.) The 
secretary will read the minutes of the last meeting. 

Secretary. The Lyceum met on (give dale one week preced- 
ing); the minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The subject proposed foridebate was, “Was the execution of Major 
John Andre justifiable ?”” James Smith opened the debate. 
Henry Osborn rose to a point of order which was that debating 
was out of the question when the thermometer pointed to 44 de- 
grees and there was no wood. The point of order was declared 
to be welltaken. Charles Tompkins moved the appointment of 
a committee to purchase wood. The president named as such 
committee Messrs. Tompkins, Wood, and Cole ; whereupon the 
Lyceum adjourned. 

Pres. You have heard the minutes of the last meeting, are 
there any corrections? If not they stand approved ; they are ap- 
proved. (Rags.) What is the next item of business ? 

Henry Jones. Mr. President. 

Pres. Mr. Jones has the floor. 

I move that the subject we had for discussion at our last 
meeting be taken up at this meeting. (.Si¢s.) 

Pres. You have heard the motion; all in favor of that motion 
say aye. (Several ayes heard.) All opposed, no. (The ayes 
have it.) The debate will begin. 

Smith, Mr. President ( faces audience), one week ago I rose to 
present reasons why Major John André should have been exe- 
cuted, ashe was. 1 was then impressed with the importance of 
the act, but, if possible, | am still more impressed to-night. When 
I look around on this audience of peaceful, happy people, these 
aged men and these blooming maidens, I reflect that no such thing 
could have been if John André had not hung upon the gallows. 
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War, sir, I will admit is a dreadful thing; but at times there is 
no other way but to yo to war, and when you have a war it must 
be made an awful affair. War means the killing of people ; some 
one is going to be hurt. The execution of a spy is one of the 
occurrences that show war is in existence. Men must be terrified 
so they will not be spies. But, Mr. President, there are others who 
are to speak, and, I doubt not, most eloquently, on this occasion. 

Charles Cole. Mr. President, I differ from the gentlemen who 
has just spoken. It has always seemed to me that John André 
might have been spared. He was a young, a brave, and a noble 
character— 

A voice. I move we adjourn. (Confusion. */ second the mo- 
tion, Mr. President.’’) 

Pres. (Rapping smartly with gavel.) The motion to adjourn 
cannot be entertained. 

Fones. 1 understand the rule to be, that a motion to adjourn 
is always in order. 

Pres. This is an error ; when amember is speaking he cannot 
be interrupted by a motion to adjourn. Mr. Cole will proceed 
with his remarks. 

Cole. 1 was about to add, Mr. President, when I was inter- 
rupted, that, if General Washington had exercised his clemency 
and pardoned Major André, I believe we should have been just 
as well off. I do not, as I look around on this audience, draw the 
gloomy picture my opponent has made. It is quite possible the 
war would have ended sooner than it did. 

Watkins. 1 move we suspend debate, as I have an important 
matter to bring forward. (7adking: “ Of, it’s about a recep- 
tion to the girls.” Buzz.) 

Pres. (Raps.) Order; the Lyceum will be in order. A mo- 
tion has been made that debate be suspended ; all in favor of that 
will say, Aye; opposed, No. The ayes have it. 

Watkins. Mr. President, | move that at the next meeting we 
give a lunch, and invite in our friends. (Buzz. “ Second the mo- 
tion,” “Invite the girls,” ‘ Good,” etc.) 

Pres. Order ; you have heard the motion; it is now open for 
debate. 

Smith. This looks very well, Mr. President, but where is the 
money to come from. If | remember, the treasurer said the rea- 
son there was no wood for our last meeting was, there was no 
money. \ 

Warner. 1 think the idea is a good one, and that we can 
take up a collection. 

Fones. 1 think we can do it and have a good time. 

Watkins. 1 move we close debate on the subject. (“Az/ 
ha ; they are going to press things; previous question, eh.’’) 

Pres, The motion is made to close debate. All in favor will 
say, Aye; those opposed, No (several noes heard). The ayes 
have it. You will now vote on the motion to give a lunch at the 
next meeting. All-- 

Smith. 1 move we adjourn. (“/ second the motion.’’) 

Pres. The motion to adjourn is not in order. 

Yones. \ understood the president that it was in order if a 
member was not on the floor ; there was no one on the floor. 

Pres. But there is a call for a vote on the motion; when the 
previous question has been ordered a motion to adjourn is not in 
order. (Xafs.) All in favor of giving a lurch at the next meet- 
ing, say aye ; opposed, no. (One loud no; confusion, “ Beaten 
again,’) 

Watkins. 1 move that three men be chosen by vote to man- 
age this lunch business. 

Pres. You have heard the motion ; all in favor, say aye, thos 
opposed, no. (One loud no.) \t is carried. (“ Oh, certainly /” etc.) 
who will you nominate? (“ Watkins.”) Mr. Watkins name is 
mentioned. All in favor will say aye; opposed, no. (Ove no.) 

Any other names. (“ Warner.) Mr. Warner's name is men- 
tioned, all in favor of his election. (‘ / move we adjourn.”) ‘The 
motion to adjourn is not in order, because we are now holding 
an election. 

Peterson, 1 thought we could adjourn at any time. 

Pres. Not when a member has the floor; not when the previ- 
ous question has been ordered ; not when voting. All in favor 
of the election of Mr. Warner will say aye, opposed no (one no 
heard). Who else is nominated? (“ Nelson.” “ Yes, Ads sesters 
will help, of course,” etc.) George Nelson is named ; all in favor 
of George Nelson will say aye, opposed, no. (Ome no.) Itisa 
vote. What other business ? 

Torrey. I move we adjourn. (“ Oh, we have too much bus?- 
ness ; vote it down.’’) 

Pres. Allin favor of adjourning will say aye; those opposed, 
no. (Many noes.) The noes have it. What— 

Watkin:. 1 move we adjourn. 

Pres. This motion is not in order; one motion to adjourn 

cannot immediately follow another. 
Watkins. withdraw it. 

Pres. \tis withdrawn. What business have you on hand ? 

Smith. 1 move we postpone the debate we begun, for two 
weeks. (Confusion. “No debate,” “Lunch is the thing,” “Poor 
John Andre,” etc.) 

Pres. Order (raps.) What is your pleasure? A motion is 
made that the debate be laid over for two weeks. Those in favor 
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will say aye; those opposed, no. (One no.) The ayes have it. 
What is your pleasure ? 

Warner. \ move we adjourn. 

Several, Is this in order ? 

Pres. Certainly, new business has intervened. All in favor 
of adjourning will say aye ; those opposed, no. (Ome no.) The 
ayes have it. The Lyceum is adjourned. 


. 
Little Brown Hands. 


(This will makea charming recitation for a girl, who can give the illustration 
of the different uses of the * little brown hands,” There are eleven changes in 
gesture in the recitation). 

They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat fields 
That are yellow with the ripening grain. 
They find in the thick, waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows ; 
They gather the earliest snowdrops, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadow, 
They gather the alder-bloom white ; 
They find where the dusky grapes purple 
In the soft-tinted October light. 
They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines : 
They know where the fruit hangs the thickest ° 
On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 


They gather the delicate seaweeds, 
And build tiny castes of sand; 
They pick up the beautiful sea shells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall rocking tree-tops, 
Where the oriole’s hammock- nest swings, 
And at night-time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


¥ 
For the History Class, 


First William the Norman, 
Then William his son ; 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 
Then Richard and John; 
Next Henry the Third, 
Edwards One, Two, and Three ; 
And again, after Richard, 
Three Henrys we see, 
Two Edwards, Third Richard, 
Two Henrys, I guess; 
And, after Sixth Edward, 
Queen Mary, Queen Bess. 
Then Jamie, the Scotchman, 
And Charles, whom they slew 
And again, after Cromwell, 
Another Charles too. 
After Jamie the Second 
Ascended the throne, 
Good William and Mary 
Together came on; 
Then Anne, Georges four, 
And fourth William all past, 
Then God sent us Victoria, 
May she long be the last ! 
»* 
Supposing. 
By A. K. 
Supposing the wind should forget to blow, 
Or the wee pretty flowers forget to grow; 
Supposing our parents didn’t care to work, 
And at every turn would a duty shirk ; 
Supposing each child would forget to be kind, 
Or when it is spoken to not care to mind ; 
Supposing the nice little leaves on the trees, 
And all of the little fish inthe deep seas, 
Supposing the stars in the heavens so blue, 
And the tiny young plants, as in the meadows they grew, 
Should all of a sudden forget what to do, 
Whatever would happen to me or to you. 


¥* 


I read THE JOURNAL every week with pleasure and profit. I 
find in every issue something valuable. 1 am glad to know that 
it is prospering. DANIEL B. HAGAR. 

Salem, Mass. 
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The Educational Field. 





William F. Phelps, M.A. 


Prof. Phelps is a native of New York; he began his career as 
an educator in the common schools of Cayuga county in that 
state, teaching for four successive seasons in the rural districts ; 
and afterwards was made principal of the leading public school 
of Auburn in 1844. Upon the organization of the state normal 
school, at Albany, he was sent as arepresentative to that institu- 
tion by the board of supervisors of the county. When the ex- 
perimental school of practice was opened, he was designated by 
Mr. Page asits first teacher, and it was organized and conducted 
under his supervision for four successive weeks. He was subse- 
quently placed in permanent charge of the department and the 
practice of the pupil-teachers was observed, guided, and criticised 
by him. 

The varying methods of the numerous teachers working under 
his hands, with their varying results, could not fail to attract his 
attention and lead to analyses, comparisons, and deductions of 
the greatest significance to the profession, and he was led to con- 
ceive of education as essentially a process of evolution, develop- 
ment. or growth in harmony with the laws of our being. He be- 
lieved that success must be attained in teaching by working up- 
on the faculties of the child by such methods as would secure 
their activity or use in conformity with these laws. His doctrine 
was at war with the stereotyped, mechanical, bookish methods in 
vogue at the time, and its theory and practice, as exemplitied in 
the so-called “ experimental school,” was the beginning of a new 
dispensation, This conception, tersely stated, was the key to his 
subsequent career and in it 1s the explanation of his exceptional 
success as a teacher of teachers and a leader in education. 

Mr. Phelps occupied this responsible position for about eight 
years. In 1855 he was unanimously chosen as the first principal 
of the state normal school of New Jersey, at Trenton; still later 
he was appointed supervisory principal of the Farnum pre- 
paratory school, which was established on his recommendation. 
In 1864 he was invited to accept a similar position at Winona, 
Minnesota, and served that state for twelve years. shaping the 
policy of the entire normal system in acommonwealth which now 
supports four teachers’ seminaries on a scale of liberality sur- 
passed by no other community. Mr. Phelps was ene of the lead- 
Ing spirits in the organization of the American Normal School 
Association in 1857 and was for five successive years elected as 
its president. He served for two years as president of the state 
normal school at Whitewater, Wis., and later, for four years as 
superintendent of the public schools of Winona, Minn. He was 
the centennial president of the National Educational Association, 
and was the presiding officer of the international conference of ed- 
ucators held at thecentennial building in Philadelphia in 1876. 
He is still in active life with every promise of many years of use- 
fulness in the pursuits of business. 





The California Kindergarten Training-school has been incor- 
porated. Rev. Horatio Stebbins, Nora A. Smith, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Mary P. Light, and Helen P. Bradbury are officially 
connected with it. The purpose of the school is to-train and 


prepare persons for teaching in kindergartens and for doing kin- 
dergarten work, and to furnish persons, so trained and prepared, 
proper diplomas as proof of their qualifications. 
Stock is $1 O00, 


The capital 
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The teachers of Philadelphia are petitioning for an earlier pay- 
ment of monthly salaries. The police officers, firemen, and city 
employes receive their salaries early in the month, while teachers 
are obliged to wait till the latter part of the month. Wide-awake 
men of this city, more or less identified with public affairs, are 
outspoken in their denunciation of these outrageous delays in 
paying the teachers’ salaries, always too small, ard always earned 
over and over again. The head of one of the city bureaus says: 
“It is all nonsense. ‘The teachers can be paid earlier in the 
month. I don’t care what the act of assembly says. The teach- 
ers ought to be paid: What the board of education ought to do 
ts to knock some of the cobwebs out of its brains and find a way 
of simplifying matters, and give the teachers the consideration 
they are entitled to. ‘Where there is a will there isa way.’ If 
the police can be paid between the first and third day of every 
month, the school teachers certainly ought to be paid within from 
four to five days after the 1st of the month. These excuses are 
all bosh.” These earnest protests by men outside the profession 
are among the most refreshing things the victimized teachers who 
stand at the gates waiting for justice, ever receive. What class 
of workers on the whole round globe bear things like teachers ? 





The Women Teachers’ Association of Buffalo has entered 
upon another year of prosperity. It has now 160 members. It 
meets on the third Tuesday of each month. The following are 
some of the subjects to be discussed at future meetings : 

“Modifying Influence of Heredity and Environment,” “ The 
Mental Experiences of a Child of Five,” “ Sloyd,”’ “Comenius,” 
“The Technicalities of Swinton and Maxwell,’ ‘“ Herbart 
“ Rousseau,” “Kindergartens,” “Ethical Results of Manual 
Training,” “ Women as Principals of Public Schools,” etc. 

These meetings cannot fail to keep the fire burning. It is 
when kindlings are placed together that warmth and heat are 
radiated. 


The Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, organized 
May 1, ’89, was modeled after the New York Association, its 
plan, constitution, and by-laws having been submitted to the 
Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner, George S. Merrill, and 
Manager Litchfield, of the Massachusetts Benefit Association. No 
better authority could have been found, as they are the most ex- 
perienced, reliable, and cautious insurance experts in the country. 
The association secured, as its advisory board, three of the leading 
financiers of the city,—Spencer W. Richardson, of the banking 
house of Richardson, Hill & Co.; S. B. Capen, of Torrey, Bright & 
Capen; and Stephen M. Crosby, of the Massachusetts Loan and 
Trust Co, 

Any teacher in the permanent employ of the city of Boston may 
be admitted to membership by a two-thirds’ vote of the whole 
board of trustees, and on payment of an initiation tee of $3.00 and 
assessment, as may be required. No person whose term of ser- 
vice at the time of application exceeds fifteen years shall be 
eligible to membership after May 1, 1892. 

The association has a membership of nearly six hundred, which 
is more than twice the number required for permanency, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the Massachusetts insurance commissioner. 
The permanent fund now amounts to about $15,000, The total 
expenses are less than $15 a week. It has upon its list twelve an- 
nuitants who are receiving 40 per cent. of their last salary, the 
average annuity being $320.68. The average assessment is but 
$8.80, 

A great bazaar is to be held in December, on which occasion it 
is hoped to raise from $30,000 to $50,000, 

The Slater fund for this year was apportioned among 35 institu- 
tions—from $600 to $25,000,—in all $45,816.33. The fund was 
set apart by Mr. Slater to be spent “for the training of teachers 
from among the people requiring to be taught; and for the en- 
couragement of such institutions as are more effectively useful in 
promoting this training.” At the second meeting of the trustees 
they resolved that those receiving the benefit of this money should 
be trained in some manual occupation ; since then they have pro- 
moted industrial education. J. L. M. Curry is the chairman of 
the educational committee, and resides in Washington, D. C. 





The Albany teachers are making an effort to have their pupils 
surrender to them their blood-curdling reading in which they have 
been in the habit of indulging slyly. The boys are doing this 
pretty well, and the influence of the movement promises to be 
productive of the best results. But the teachers are somewhat 
shocked at the quality of the books surrendered. ‘‘ The Tough 
Brigand of Dead Man's Gulch,” wou/d mix rather strikingly with 
the ordinary stupid school reader, and even the arithmetics would 
be rather worsted in comparison of attractiveness. But, to con- 
vince these boys they are starving on painted husks will be a 
work that will put Albany teachers in the front ranks for ethi- 
cal instruction. ’ 





At the recent annual dinner of the Bridgewater club, presided 
over by Principal Boyden, of the state normal school, Mr. Francis 
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Bellamy, chairman of the executive committee of the Columbian 
celebration, said : 


“We are in the midst of a revival of Americanism. This is to be hailed 
with delight. This new Americanism, however. brings with it a duty. It must 
be defined ; it must be strong enough to absorb the tide ot foreign immigration. 
The time has come when mere talk about patriotism is not enough. The only 
Americanism to be cultivated is devotion to the best interests of the country. 

__"' True Americanism also means more than solicitude for American wheat and 
iron and the clothing of American bodies. It means that only what is gocd and 
pure shall be put in our politics. 

** It seems to me it is in the power of the public school to take this ideal Amer- 
icanism and make it the practical Americanism of current politics. Politics 
Ought to be inculcated from the beginning of the primary ot my to the end, and 
to teach them successfully the normal schools and other places for training 
teachers ought to take up this point so that this instruction may be made lumt- 
nous. 

‘“* The flag floating over the school-house yard is just the symbol which makes 
the nation real to those who need it most. “Those who have seen che flag move- 
ment in New York and have heard fcreign children singing the “ Star Spangled 
Banner,” and follow it with thrilling salutes, must realize, if they have a thrill 
of emotion left, that this flag has the tency to Americanize foreign immigra- 
tion, as well as to lead regiments to death.” 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association will hold meetings on February 21, 22, and 23, 
in Boston. Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent of schools in 
Philadelphia, will be the presiding officer. 


The National Woman's Christian Temperance Union's 19th 
annual meeting will be held in Denver, Colorado, October 28, to 
November 2, inclusive. Miss Frances E. Willard will preside. 
The president of the British Woman's Temperance Association 
will be a member of the convention. 





In THE JOURNAL of Oct. 8, we spoke of the formal opening of the 
new Girls’ high school at Brooklyn; 1600 girls are now at work 
in this elegant building. Fifty out of the fifty-six class-rooms 
are now occupied and fifty-five teachers are employed, including 
those for music and drawing. ‘The schedule of work provides 
for four hours of recitation daily and one hour of study in school. 
The commercial course includes English, algebra, geography, 
two years of German, French or Spanish, or the same time de- 
voted to iy oe pd and typewriting, industrial drawing, music, 
letter writing, and business forms. The English course of three 
years gives the pupil a change for all of these, except the stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, threc years of advanced mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, English history, physiology, logic, 
and drawing. The four years’ language course, adopted two 
years ago, gives most of these studies, with Latin, Greek, and 
German or French enough to fit its graduates for entrance to col- 
lege, or with the addition of the technical training in the city’s 
normal school classes, for the work of teaching. There are 607 
girls pursuing the English course and 832 the course in lan- 
guages. 

The principal, Mr. Calvin Patterson, who has an excellent record 
for past achievement, has a fine opportunity here to make a model 
high school. 





A novel plan has been adopted in the evening schools at Woon- 
socket, R. 1. A deposit of fifty cents is required from each pupil 
entering these schools as a guarantee of attendance throughout 
the term. What is the idea? Is the money returned at the close 
of the term if he holds out faithful, or does the well known fact, 
that we appreciate what we pay for, account for this “ partial pay- 
ments” in education? or, still another side of it—does this plan 
keep out the disturbing element that only attend “for the fun of 
the thing ” ? 





It is said that in Philadelphia the board of education has recon- 
sidered its action extending the normal school course to five years, 
and will not put the rule into operation until next year. In this 
way, all accusation of injustice to the graduates, who entered ex- 
pecting only a four years’ course, will be removed. A few such 
victories by the opponents of the system would be a sorry defeat 
for the progress in Philadelphia schools, 





Supt. Houck, of Harrisburg, tells the following good story: 


“ Christopher Columbus has recently visited the earth, stirred up 
naturally by the great oecasion of his celebration. He asked at 
once what could be shown him as a representation of the Amer- 
ica which he discovered. The electric light was shown him. He 
was dazzled. ‘It hurts my eyes, I don’t like it,’ said Columbus. 
The electric car system was next presented him. ‘Too fast! I 
don’t like it!’ again declared the old Genoese. Then in despair 
he asked, ‘ Is there nothing that is left like the America of four 
hundred years ago?’ 

“* Yes,’ answered the disappointed companions. ‘Over there 
in township is a country school. The school-house is just 
the one that was first used; there are no maps on the walls, no 
globes, no apparatus of any kind, and what is still more, ¢hey 
have never raised the teachers’ salaries in that township !’—— 
‘ That's it, That’s it ! I like that!’ exclaimed Columbus in 
high glee. ‘I want to see that.’ And they led him away to that 
district school 
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The royal commission on elementary education in England has 
recognized that the special studies of the artisan must havea 
ground-work laid for them in the elementary school, and the ed- 
ucational authorities have inserted in their Code for the Children 
of the People, a seven years’ course of “ Lessons on Common 
Things,” with a view to “the care of health and the conduct of 
life.” The training colleges are anxious to do their part in sup- 
plying teachers competent to substitute systematic courses of con- 
nected and utilitarian science for the disconnected specific sub- 
jects which have hitherto found favor in elementary schools. The 
following suggestive outlines of a normal curriculum may serve 
to show the kind of instruction required in a popular course of 
practical science, intended to supply reliable guidance in the con- 
cerns of ordinary life, and to form a general foundation for tech- 
nical studies. 

Part I. Elementary Science. Brief survey of physical prop- 
erties of bodies serving to determine their uses and relative 
value. 

Mechanical facts and principles most serviceable in daily life. 

Hydrostatic and aerostatic laws most commonly applied. 

Familiar notions of sound, light, heat, electricity, and magne- 
tism. 

Brief survey of the most essential facts and principles of inor- 
ganic and organic chemistry. 

Leading features of physiology. 

Outlines of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, establishing a 
classified acquaintance with the resources they supply. 

Part Il, Applications of Elementary Science te tha Resources 
and Processes of Daily Life. The home, including design and 
construction on hygienic and economic principles. Materials, 
Fixtures and furniture. Heating and lighting. 

Clothing. Food and beverages. Cleanliness and disinfection. 

Safety from accidents and injuries. First aid to, the injured 
and simple remedies. Means of relief and comfort for the in- 
firm. Precautions against endemic and epidemic diseases. 

Discipline of body and mind. Popular influences of music and 
ot the graphic arts. Employments for leisure times. Household 
management and thrift. Provident organizations on sound prin- 
ciples of social economy. 





Prof. M. E. Chase, teacher of music in the public schools of 
Lewiston, Me., has resigned to accept a similar position in 
Malden, Mass The city of Lewiston has enjoyed for several years 
more than a local fame for the excellence of its system of music 
in the public schools under the able direction and supervision 
of its instructor. Prof. Chase is an energetic, earnest worker, and 
ha#the rare gift of inspiring the teachers under his direction with 
the courage for, and pride in their work necessary to success. It 
is a high compliment to him to be called to work in the city 
schools of Malden which enjoy an enviable reputation for ad- 
vancement and prosperity. The best men and women teachers 
are sure of recognition after valuable, patient service. 





The president of LaFayette college, Alabama, Geo. R. McNeill, 
has received the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the 
state normal school at Troy. The locai press says: “ Dr. McNeill 
is eminently worthy of this distinction and its bestowal but marks 
the progress he is making in his life work, having already attained 
a place in the very front rank of educators.”’ 





The Catholic archbishop of Chicago, in his recent pastoral 
letter, takes a decided stand against the Edmunds compulsory 
education law in Illinois. Rev. John Conway, editor of the 
Northwestern Chronicle, of St. Paul, the organ of Archbishop 
Ireland, who heads the Liberals in their effort to support the public 
school system, sharply attacks the {Chicago pastoral. He says: 
“Those who admit universal suffrage, must necessarily admit 
universal, and therefore compulsory education. For our part, we 
do not see what earthly, or heavenly difference it can make from 
a religious standpoint if truant children be made to go to school 
by an educational official rather than by a weary, hard-worked 
ecclesiastic who ought to preparing his next sermon. And, 
whoever makes the negligent or neglected children go to school, 
whether he be a priest, or a philanthropist, or a school official, 
confers an untold benefit upon such children, does not injure the 
forfeited rights of the sinning parents, and does a substantial 
good to the country.” Amen to that. 





When the Africans were set at liberty, there was not a single 
school in the Southern states for them; of the 4,000,000 slaves 
about 30,000, it is thought, could read. To-day not less than 
2,250,000 can read, There are 31,000 schools for the African 
race that form a part of the public school system of the South, 
in which are enrolled more than 1,000,000 boys and girls. At the 
present time there are about seventy institutions for their higher 
education where the graduates are prepared to teach their own 
people. In these schools are about 1,000 teachers and 16,500 


pupils, 
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Miss Ada Sweet was nominated in Chicago by the mayor as a 
member of the school board, but the common council refused to 
confirm. Alderman Tripp made a speech on the occasion which 
disgusted sensible people. It may have been well to refuse to 
put her on the board, but to attempt to lower the reputation of 
one who has done so much as a public spirited citizen is wholly 
inexcusable. 

She was appointed to the position of disbursing officer, by Gen. 
Grant in 1874, and was reappointed by President Hayes in 1878, 
and by President Arthur in 1882; the yearly disbursement amount- 
ing to $6,000,000, 

In May, 1892, she was elected president of the Municipal 
Order League. Through her influence the old method of burying 
garbage has been abolished, and it is now burned in huge crema- 
tories. She has been working for a new charter, and the de- 
feat of her appointment on the school board was probably due to 
this fact. 





West Virginia has six state normal schools—at Huntington, 
Glenville, Shepherdstown, Concord, West Liberty, and Fairmount. 
The three former pay $1,100, and the three latter, $1,200 per 
year salary, to the principal. Is that enough for a state to pay 
such an important officer ? 





The question whether a state compulsory educative law is con- 
stitutional or not came before the supreme court of Ohio and it 
was affirmed. The attorney general, in speaking of it, said: 
“Twenty-seven states and territories have compulsory education 
laws ; the United States has recognized the principle in the organ- 
ization of Alaska; and in all the civilized countries of Europe 
education is compulsory, The act does not interfere with the 
right of the parent to educate his child. It is the duty of the 
parent to educate. The right follows the duty.” 





The new states found normal schools, as a matter of course. 
North Dakota has one at Valley City which now begins its third 
year. It has a fine new building ; the expenses are low, the tuition 
free. The principal is Geo. A. McFarland, a graduate himself of 
a normal school. 


New York City. 


A claim for pensions for aged and incapacitated teachers, has 
been formulated by a member of the New York city board of 
education and presented to that body by one of their number, 
who gave the following facts in justification of the proposed 
measure : 

“ The superintendent reported 26 principals and teachers as no 
longer efficient by reason of age and its infirmities. Suppose the 
number double that. They receive each a salary of $750, the 
minimum after a certain period of teaching. Their places could 
be supplied by young and efficient teachers at a salary each of 
$504, or a saving yearly on each of $246—a total of $13,792.10. 
There was withheld in one year $28,527.67 for absences, mainly 
of these old teachers. The saving in the difference of salary and 
the amount withheld make a sum sufficient to allow of a pension 
of $10 a week to each of the superannuated without increasing the 
tax rate a penny. The strengthening of the teaching force by 
the infusion of young and fresh blood, and the encouragement 
to teachers to do their best, arising out of the assurance of pro- 
vision for their old age, without additional expense, are so advan- 
tageous as to commend themselves to the plainest common sense.” 





The lectures begun by Dr. D. J. H. Ward last winter are to be 
continued at 15 E. 59street, this year, the first occurring Oct. 9: 
Subject, ‘‘ Social Progress and Human Inertia.” Others will follow 
weekly, Tuesdays, 4 P.M., on varied topics. The nucleus is here 
offered for those who are inclined to seek the philosophy of things. 





If the New York city teachers want to send greeting or com- 
pare notes with the Chicago teachers, all they have to do now is 
to speak through the new telephone— just a little louder. 


Fall and Winter “Associations. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Thanksgiving week. 
Montana State Association ; Missoula. eC. 27-29. 
Towa State Association ; Cedar Rapids. December 27-29. 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association ; Springfield, December 27-28-29. George 
R. Shawhan, Urbana, Pres.; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y. 
Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, Meriden, October 28-29. W. F. 
y, Hartford, Pres. ; Joseph R. French, New Haven, Secretary. 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, Providence, Nov. 3, 4, 5- 
innesota State Educational Association. St. Paul, Dec. 27-29. 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association. Between Christmas and New Years. 
Address Prof. J. N. Study Richmond. 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. Lincoln, Dec. 27-29. 
—. Eastern Nebraska Educational Assoctation, trice, last week in 


New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, Plymouth, Oct. 28-29. 

isconsin State Teachers, Madison, Dec. 27. 
Washington State Teachers’ Association, Tecoma, Dec. 27. 

o State Teachers’ Association, Denver, Dec. 28, 29, 30. 

North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, Valley City, Dec. 28-30. 

au fornia State Teachers’ Association, Fresno, some time in December. 
Mississippi State Teachers’ Association, Jackson, Dec. 27-29. J. M. Barrow, 

Columbus, president. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL:--I have often heard the 
“third grade” spoken of as the most uninteresting and least to 
be desired grade in all school-work, but why should it be? 
I know there seems to be less individuality in this grade than in 
the fourth, and then the pupils have outgrown the childish enthu- 
siasm of the primary and have not yet acquired the habit of earn- 
est research like those of higher grades. They care little for 
study because they do not see the practical use of it, and they find 
it easier to have a gocd time, and are mentally lazy. 

Now these disadvantages may be overcome if the teacher will 
not allow her interest to flag, and can succeed in arousing the in- 
terest of the pupils in their work. This grade usually has six 
studies beside the daily drills of writing and Spelling. If the 
preparation of these lessons fails to keep them busy, they should 
be given such additional work as will enable them better to 
understand their regular lessons or assist in their preparation. 
For example, if the reading class needs enlivening, let each pupil 
choose an author, and collect and arrange clippings or quotations 
from his author. Each clipping should be numbered and all kept 
in an envelope. An entire recitation (or more) may be given to 
each author ; then the clippings may be distributed and read by 
the members of the class at sight or after having been carefully 
studied. 

The work in arithmetic may be made interesting for the pupils 
by encouraging them to formulate original examples illustrative 
of the principles under consideration; these questions may be 
given to the class, or the teacher may make a list of such ques- 
tions furnished by members of the class to be used for review or 
examination. 

Let the geography class be required to make or assist in making 
paper pulp relief maps, etc. Each member of the physiology 
class should be provided with a blank-book (not a tablet or pad), 
uniform in size and ruled. PAyszology should be written on the 
outside of front cover and at the top of first page. Rudes for 
Health might be written. As the first subdivision of the subject 
let Care of the Eyes be considered. Under this heading let them 
write from dictation such hints on the care of the eyes as the 
teacher thinks best to give them, Let other parts of the book be 
given to the Care of the Teeth; Care of the Hands; general 
hints for the care of the body, etc. Leaves should not be taken 
from this book and it should not be used for anything else. They 
will value these books of their own compiling more than any 
printed text. 

The ingenious teacher will find many other ways to keep 
third grade pupils busy. FRANKY WOODEN, 

Wa Keeney, Kansas. 


To the Editor of The Journal :—There is a matter which troubles 
me, in view of the many fluctuating opinions ; it might well receive 
consideration: When shall language teaching, so called, end and 
grammar begin? Some say, let it be all /anguage. But the masters 
of style, like Howells. Aldrich, the noted poets, historians, and 
essayists, came along the old road of technical grammar. And this 
leads to another thought. ‘* What is style in composition and how 
is it acquired ¢” 

Whittier in his youth and early manhood read the Bible, and a 
few—a very few—notable books. His style is limpid, terse, and 
simple to the last degree, but exquisitely attractive and fascinating. 
I conclude that the very dearth of his reading fixed his style and 
supplied him with a rich vocabulary of strong, simple, Saxon 
words, 

You are steadily raising the standard of educational journalism, 
and it is plain your efforts are appreciated. W. P. A, 

Boston, 


Language teaching must never end, in the school-room or out ; 
language study must goon. If it is rightly taught it will not 
come to an abrupt end as soon as the pupil can parse well. Just 
what the proper course in language is, has not been determined 
yet and never may be. 

There is a period when the facts are everything; the child 
does not think ot style nor of grammatical forms. This is the period 
when the form of the letters, the spelling, the capitals, some use 
of the comma, and the period, are to be taught. These are learned 
as he narrates his facts. 

Then succeeds a period when his attention is taken by the 
words he uses and the structure of sentences. Still the matter is 
the prominent thing. Something more is learned about punctu- 
ation, but not much. 

Then follows a period when the form of expression plays a 
more important part ; his mind is more developed and he sees the 
esthetic side of things. He may now write poetry somewhat ; 
he may use figures. It is sometimes called the “‘ Sophomoric 
period ” in writing. This does not mean that it does not appear 
in girls and boys in the high school, however. To some students, 
at this period the derivation of words, the balancing of terms, the 
happy expressions, the neat figures, the pet sayings, the apt quo- 
tations, impart an exquisite pleasure ; but a large number still 
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shamble along with poor English. All the study of grammar will 
not help those people. Have them write, wrz/e, WRITE. 

A lady of my acquaintance when twelve years old hated to 
practice on the piano; her mother forced her to do this four hours 
per day. She became an extraordinary player and has an ex- 
quisite delight in hearing and performing. From this we learn 
that the boy or girl who is to be a good writer must w72‘e. 

Then succeeds another period in which there is ease in writing 
(if the pupil has written a good deal) ; the words are quite care- 
fully selected, the phrases balanced, and the general expression 
clear. Whether he will become a Whittier or a Howells will de- 

end on whether he has the mind of Whittier or Howells. Yet it 
Is true that many a gifted person fails for want of skill in expres- 
sion. The great rule the teacher must observe is to keep the 
pupil writing ; the second is, at the proper time, to call his atten- 
tion to the beautiful in writing. 





What is the so-called ‘‘ Faribault Plan” relating toa union of 
pu lic and parochial schools? Has it been approved by the Pope? 
Philadelphia Gro. L, RENWICK, 


In general it was an attempt to unite the parochial schools of 
Faribault and Stillwater, Minnesota, with the public schools in 
those places. In October, 1891, Father James Conry, a Catholic 
priest proposed to the board of education of the city of Faribault, 
containing about 6,000 inhabitants, to merge the parochial schools 
of the church into the public school system. The proposition 
of Father Conry was: 

“‘ That the children at presen’ enrolled in the schools of the Immaculate Con- 
ception parish may receive the benefits that result from an American training, 
in all that the term implies ; that these children may receive in their training a 
perfect preparation for the duties and responsibilities of American citizenship, 
and thereby enhance the renown of this city among its sister cities of the com- 
monwealth as an educational center, and that our custodians in the public 
schools may receive from the state and country appropriations that additional 
per capita tax which the commonwealth wishes them to have, and which at 
present they fail to receive because of the maintenance of separate schools. 

**In consideration of $1 I agree to place under the management and control 
of the board of education of the city of Faribault the school building and all 
equipments known as the parish school of the Immaculate Conception church, 
with the g ounds upon which the building is located, the same to be used by 
the board for educational purposes under such conditions as that board may de- 
termine to be for the best interests of all concerned.” 

The proposition was accepted by the board. About one month 
later Father Corcoran, of Stillwater, made a similar proposition to 
the school board of Stillwater, and this also was accepted. This 
action was credited to Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, because he 
is a man of broad principles. 

So far as the schools themselves are concerned, everything has 
worked admirably up to within a few months. The one exception 
that could be taken was that nuns were employed to do the teach- 
ing. This caused the Protestants many heartaches, and they 
spread the statement broadcast that these nuns used their time 
and the school building at other than school hours in teaching 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic church. 

This was entirely without foundation. The nuns were found 
to be capable and diligent teachers and served in their positions 
fully as well as though they were clothed in the habiliments of the 
Protestant maiden. The local superintendent of schools had the 
same charge over the parochial schools as over the others, and 
himself engaged the nuns to do the teaching. 

Objections were made by both Catholics and Protestants—one 
thought it was giving up the parochial system, the other that it 
was an attempt to force the teaching of the Catholic religion into 
the public schools; these pointed out that the same nuns did the 
teaching as before. The matter was brought before the Pope and 
he cautiously sanctioned the movement, at the same time ap- 
proving of the parochial school system. 

The plan proposed by Archbishop Ireland is a sound one. A 
common ground must be found. Details may have to be ad- 
justed, but the principle is all right. There should be no distinc- 
tive habiliments; nor should there be pictures on the walls to 
which Protestants might object. As to whether the teachers are 
Catholics or Protestants is no one’s business; half of the teachers 
in the public schools of New York are Catholics. 





What is the weight of a carat? 
New Brunswick, N. J. E. M. WILson. 


Carat has two meanings. One means a proportion ; gold of 20 
carats is 3$ gold. As to weight a carat is 3} troy grains (in the- 
ory), then this is divided into eights, sixteenths, sixty-fourths, etc. 
But the carat is not a fixed weight and does not mean the same 
quantity in all parts of the world. There are between fifteen and 
twenty different weights, ranging from .1886 milligrams, the stan- 
dard of Bologna, to .2095, the Persian standard. Dutch weight 
is .2051; English, .2057 ; French, .205; in the United States, the 
weight varying from .2051 to .208. A New York jeweler, M. D. 
Rothschild, proposed the use of the decimal system; instead of 
sixty-fourths to use hundredths. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla abs sJutely cures all diseases caused by impure blood. 
Try it. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc. a year, 


News Summary. 


Oct. 7.—Aneruption of the volcano Colime, in Mexico, expected, 

Oct. 8.—Drouth in the south of Russia and cattle plague in the 
Don country. 

Oct. 9.—Morocco having trouble with Austria and Spain on 
account of Moorish outrages on citizens of these nations.—Many 
new cholera cases in Budapesth, Cracow, Paris, and St. Peters- 
burg. 

Oct. 10.—Solomon Hirsch, United States minister to Turkey, re- 
signs. 

Oct. 11.—Those who took part in the labor riots at Homestead, 
Pa., indicted for treason a,zainst the state, and the Carnegie 
officers held for murder and conspiracy. 

OcT. 12.--A rear-end collision on the New York elevated railroad 
at 125th street and 8th avenue; many people injured.—Emperors 
William and Francis Joseph and the Austrian grand dukes at a 
banquet. 

Oct. 13.—The South Australian ministry resign on account of 
the defeat of a financial bill. 





GEN. CRESPO WINS IN VENEZUELA. 

Venezuela has just been having one of those needless wars for 
which South American republicsarenoted. Dr. Andueza Palacio 
was chosen president in 1890, for a term of two years. The effort 
to change the term to four years, and to have the president elected 
directly by congress was successful, and this arrangement was to 
go into effect at the end of Palacio’s term, Feb. 20, 1892. A curious 
question, however, which became a party issue, arose. It was 
whether congress should first declare the new constitution, under 
which a congress should be called to choose a president, or should 
reverse the order and itself elect the president first. Palacio was 
accused, since his own candidacy was out of the question, of con- 
trolling the election of his successor. The cry arosethat he was try- 
ing to make himself dictator. He held on to the office and Gen. 
Crespo, who had served one term az president himself, took up 
arms against the government. Palacio, not securing the success 
he expected, left the country as did also the vice-president, Vil- 
legas Pulido. Crespo secured a victory over the government 
forces early in October and entered Caracas in triumph. The 
United States, Germany, and Italy, have war vessels in the harbor 
to protect their interests. 





TENN YSON’S FUNERAL, 

The remains of Alfred Tennyson were laid in the final resting 
place Oct. 12, beneath the pavement of Westminster Abbey. The 
author of “In Memoriam” lies beside Browning in the Poets’ 
corner. The Queen sent a wreath composed of laurel leaves, tied 
with a broad bow of white silk ribbon. A card was attached to 
the wreath, on which, in the Queen’s own handwriting, were the 
words : 

** A mark of sincere regard and admiration from VICTORIA R. I.” 


Her Majesty also sent an everlasting metallic wreath of laurel, 
with the letters V. R. I. in gilt worked into a monogram and bear- 
ing the words: 

“ A tribute of affectionate regard and true admiration from the Sovereign.” 





THE MEXICAN BOUNDARY LINE. 

The survey of the boundary line between the U nited States and 
Mexico has resulted in a great surprise for some people. The 
custom house at Fronteras (southeast of Tombstone, Ariz.) was 
found to be nearly four miles south of the line, and its removal to 
the line has been ordered. Several rich mining properties which 
for several years have been worked under the United States 
mining laws are row in Mexico under the new survey, and 
the owners are much exercised, as it means a heavy loss to them 
on account of the duties on the ore, which is smelted in the 
United States. 





THE STRONGEST LIGHT IN THE WORLD. 

A test was lately made of the search light that is to illuminate 
the World’s fair grounds at Jackson park, Chicago. The electri¢ 
light is perched on a high tower of the Transportation building. 
The direct power of the light is 150,000 candles, but with the great 
reflector (four feet in diameter) the power is magnified to 160,000- 
000 candles. The light can be turned in any direction. Whet 
thrown on the city of Chicago it could be viewed distinctly, 
though the night was not clear 
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A SUBMARINE VOLCANO. 

It is reported from Victoria, B. C., that while a schooner was on 
her homeward trip from a hunting voyage an extraordinary 
adventure was met in the meridian of Atkha island, at 50° 48’ 
north. They were running at full speed when a peculiar bumping 
motion was felt, just as if the vessel had struck a whale beneath 
her keel. The sea was very much disturbed, the roll of the waves 
was broken, and the water hissed and seemed to boil, while not 
more than a half mile away a light steam vapor spread itself over 
the surface of many hundreds of yards. Pumice and other evi- 
dences of subaqueous eruption were found a few hours later float- 
ing in considerable quantity on the surface. Thecaptain feels cer- 
tain that they passed over a submarine volcano. 


PITTSBURG AND ALLEGHENY TO COMBINE.—A scheme is on foot 
to consolidate these two places into one city. It will probably 
succeed. 

HorsEs KILLED BY TROLLEY WIREs.—During the recent storm 
in Denver, Colo., many trolley wires were thrown down. A dozen 
or more horses were killed by these live wires. 


TROUBLE WITH THE CHINS.—The report was sent from Calcutta 
that trouble had broken out with the Chins in the northern Chin 
hills. A British force was sent against them fiom Mandalay. 


C_NADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND --At the coming conference be- 
tween Canadian and Newfoundland delegates the trade question 
will be discussed. It is also said that the question of Newfound- 
land joining the confederation will again be brought up. Theonly 
obstacle to the admission of Newfoundland to the union is the 
French shore difficulty. This objection can only be removed by 
Great Britain securing, by purchase or otherwise, the rights con- 
ceded to France in Newfoundland. It issaid Mr. Gladstone favors 
the acquirement of these rights. 


MEDALS FOR ARCTIC HEROES.—Commodore Melville, of the 
Jeannette arctic expedition, was presented a gold medal recently 
by the U. S. navy department. One other officer, R. 8. Newcomb, 
the naturalist of the expedition, will receive a similar medal. 
Those of the crew will be of silver. 


Ack(ss NIAGARA RIVER ON A WIRE.—Clifford Calvexley, the 
young Toronto athlete, crossed the Niagara river gorge, between 
the cantilever and old suspension bridges, on a steel wire cable 
three quarters of an icch in diameter on the afternoon of Oct. 12, 


ALUMINUM MOoNEY.--Sir Henry Bessemer suggests that instead 
of the proposed £1 note, aluminum coin of that denomination be 
made, redeemable on presentation. This coin would be as accept- 
able as a printed promise to pay, while its durability and freedom 
from dirt that collects on paper, would make it popular. Aluminum 
may be slightly alloyed so as to harden and increase its durability, 
and at the same time raise its fusing point, and thus render the 
casting of it in plaster molds by counterfeiters quite an impossi- 
bility. . 
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New ) Books. 


Admirers of Walt. Whitman's poetry, and also those who are 
not admirers, will take pleasure_in reading the little book just 
published, entitled Autobiographia; or, The Story of a Life. 
It consists of short selections from Whitman’s writings, and work 
on it was begun before the poet’s death. Much of the compiling 
and eciting, however, was done after his decease. The prose 
style of Whitman resembles the poetic in the many loose or in- 
volved sentences it possesses; but there is much terse and vigor- 
ous writing in the book. As to the substance of these extracts, 
we will say that there are many wise and appreciative observa- 
tions of nature and life, descriptions of famous men and places 
(especially those seen during the Civil war), and much of the 
poetry and pathos of his own life. His life on Long Island with 
many of the picturesque scenes of his boyhood, and also his Bo- 
hemian experience in New York, are graphically described. His 
impressions of many of the great actors of the time and of the 
theaters will be read with lively interest. The book belongs to 
the Fiction, Fact,and Fancy series. (Charles L. Webster & Co., 
New York. 75 cents.) 


A text-book in formal or general logic, by Edward John Hamil- 
ton, D.D., Albert Barnes, professor of intellectual philosophy in 
Hamilton college, New York, has appeared under the title of 7he 
Modalist ; or The Laws of Rational Conviction. \t is an at- 
tempt to connect the formulas of logic with principles, the ulti- 
mate character of which will become evident to the faithful stu- 
dent. Besides, the author wished to give permanent form to views 
which have been held and taught for years. So far as the use of 
this volume as a text-book is concerned, the author proposes to 
have it dealt with as he has dealt with other books, viz., to select 
the more important chapters for study. The chapters of 7Ae 
Modalist are so constructed as to facilitate this mode of proce- 
dure. They have so much independence of one another, that al- 
most any of them could be omitted while the rest would remain 
comprehensible. This is especially the case with such chapters 
as the twenty-first, the twenty-second, and the twenty-third, in 
which the principles of the new analytic are somewhat minutely 
expounded. In the closing sections several of the longer chapters 
are devoted to supplementary discussions, such as are consigned 
to small type in the author's metaphysical text-book. For a text- 
book on the useful science of logic, it seems to be about as com- 
prehensive as any we have seen, and the author’s long experience 
in teaching enables him so to present the subjects as to economize 
time and mental effort. It will be in large demand among the col- 
leges and schools. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.40.) 


Under the title of O/d Mother Earth: Her Highways and 
Byways, Josephine Simpson has produced a science book for 
children. She is particularly happy in the headings of her chap- 
ters, or “talks,” as she calls them. Talk I. is about “ Her 
Wrinkled Face,” and treats of the mountains; then there are 
other talks about “ The Toilers of the Sea,” and the numerous 
elves that perform wonders on the earth and in the air. Miss 
Simpson makes unfamiliar things known by the use of familiar 
illustrations. The book shows a thorough study of the subjects 
treated, much ingenuity in the weaving together of facts, and no 
small power of imagination. It is well illustrated. (March 
Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio. 30 cents.) 
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Associate Editors. 
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As our knowledge of the world extends, regions that seemed 
cold, barren, and forsaken show beauties and points of interest 
they never possessed before. Our purchase of Alaska has been 
followed by a marvelous increase of knowledge of that far away 
land. Its,mountains, forests, mines, rivers, islands, glaciers, people, 
animals, etc., have been often and well described in prose; but it 
was left for Prof. Bushrod W. James to embalm the glories of this 
Arctic land in verse. He has been a thorough student of Alaska, 
both from observation and books and printed reports. The meas- 
ure of “ The Kalevala” and “Hiawatha” in which the poem, 
Alaskana, is written is highly appropriate for descriptions of a 
wild race and land, and the choice of it shows the author’s fine 
literary sense. It allows more freedom thanrhymed couplets and 
at the same time is capable of wonderful melody. The author 
has used his instrument with great skill, and there are very few 
places where there is the least jar on the ear. The only trouble 
comes from the monotony that results when so long a poem is 
written in one measure. The poem is almost purely descriptive. 
It has not, and the author does not claim for it, unity in the strict 
sense of the term. Ittreats of the land, people, legends, customs, 
superstitions, etc. Prof. James has a keen eye and a poetic 
fancy, and these with his sense of rhythm have enabled him to 
produce a poem (or a succession of poems) that will be widely 
read and enjoyed. No pains have been spared to produce a hand- 
some volume. The print is large and clear and there are numer- 
ous illustrations showing Alaskan scenery and people. The edges 
are gilt and the wine-colored cloth binding is embellished with 
Alaskan scenes, lettering, and elaborate designs in gilt. A/as- 
kana would make a handsome gift-book. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia.) 


The title Mzxed Pzckles, which Mrs. Evelyn H. Raymond has 
selected for her book, suggests a conglomeration of all sorts of 
sweet and sour pickles. The youth who read this story, however, 
will find that the mixed Pickles are a German family who bear that 
name, and who are brought by an easy-going, good-natured 
brother of their father’s to visit their American grandmother. 
Other grandchildren are domiciled in the roomy Quaker farm- 
house and the adventures of the various members of the house- 
hold, especially of young Fritz Pickle are a source of amazement, 
perplexity, amusement, and not seldom of righteous wrath to the 
maiden aunt whom at the last the German uncle carries off in the 
regulation manner. Plenty of interesting episodes are skilfully 
worked into the story. They are related with ease and grace, 
and no small amount of humor. The book has several full-page 
illustrations. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 
12mo. $1.25.) 

A novel whose worth has been tested by time, Zhe Children 
of the Abbey, by Regina Maria Roche, has been issued in two 
volumes. Its pictures of social life among the higher classes, and 
the interesting experiences of the heroine, will please the readers 
of the present day as they did their fathers and mothers. The 
volumes are bound in blue cloth, stamped with an appropriate 
design on the front cover, with gilt lettering on the back and gilt 
‘op. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2.50.) 


The Primary Book of the Pupils’ Series of arithmetics, pre- 
pared by Supt. W. S. Sutton, of Houston, Texas, and Prin. W. 
H. Kimbrough, of Dallas, gives exercises that will make the 
pupil rapid and accurate in numbers. The oral drills, inter- 
spersed from page 2 to page 76, can be made to serve a double 
purpose. The pupils can copy them and fill out the results. It 
is intended that every oral lesson shall be studied thoroughly be- 
fore the recitation. Such words as plus, minus, sum, etc., have 
not been defined, as their meanings are clearly revealed to the pu- 
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pil by frequent use. The book embraces practical work in the 
four fundamental operations, with sufficient theory to develop in 
the pupil’s mind an almost unaided perception of the truths 
necessary to his advancement. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 25 
cents.) 


¥ 

The Old South Leaflets, which contain in a cheap and conve- 
nient form noted historical documents, have become very popular. 
Several of the latest numbers will be in great demand just now 
as they relate to geographical subjects and the discovery of 
America. Among the numbers are No, 29, “‘ The Discovery of 
America,” from the “ Life of Columbus, by his son, Ferdinand 
Columbus ;” No. 30, “ Strabo’s Introduction to Geography ;” No, 
31,‘ The Voyages to Vinland ;” No. 32, “ Marco Polo's Account 
of Java and Japan ;” No..33, “‘ Columbus’ Letter to Gabriel San- 
chez ;” No. 34, “ Amerigo Vespucci’s Account of His First Voy- 
age ;” No. 35, “ Cortes’ Account of the City of Mexico ;” No, 36, 
“The Death of De Soto,” from the “ Narrative of the Gentleman 
of Elvas;” and No.37, “TheVoyages of the Cabots, from Hakluyt’s 
“Principal Navigators, Voyages, and Discoveries of the English 
Nation.” These are published by the directors of the Old South 
studies in history, Old South meeting house, Boston, and are sup- 
plied to schools and the trade by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 


In the volume entitled J/ztellectual Pursuits, Robert Waters 
gives a collection of essays on various subjects, most of which 
have appeared from time to time in various periodicals. His aim 
has been to give assistance to those who are seeking intellectual 
advancement so that they may avoid the errors into which they 
are likely to fall. An enumeration of some of the topics treated 
will show the general drift of the work. These include the homes 
and haunts of genius, chosing a profession, indications of genius, 
the power of expression, how intellectual power is acquired, the 
secret of literary success, how great things are done, debate and 
debating societies, learning to write English, how life develops 
talent, the influence of wealth, the influence of surroundings, ideals 
and hobbies, how authors compose, some great orators, etc. It 
will be seen that he has covered a wide field. His essays are 
brief, full of thought, and practical, and there is an abundance of 
illustrations drawn from the lives of great authors, orators, and 
statesmen. The author has viewed life from many sides and has 
the faculty of presenting his thoughts in clear and concise lan- 
guage. The book will be exceedingly helpful and inspiring for the 
many young men and women who desire to succeed in intellectu- 
al pursuits. It is substantially bound in red cloth, the covers hav- 
ing beveled edges. (Worthington Co., New York.) 


Homer Greene once spent two years at the Riverview military 
academy at Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, under the preceptor- 
ship of the late Colonel Otis Bisbee. In Mr. Greene's lively and 
fascinating story of school life (7he Riverpark Rebellion), River- 
view becomes Riverpark and Colonel Bisbee appears as Colonel 
Silsbee. Many a school boy will read this tale with intense in- 
terest, as it is true to the life, full of humor, and shows up the 
characteristics of school boys, both good and bad, in a masterly 
way. Although the moral is not obtruded on the reader it can- 
not escape even the youngest reader. It is that honesty, truth- 
fulness, obedience, manliness, are the best policy. Bound in the 
same volume is A Zale of the Tow Path in which Mr. Greene 
takes the Pennsylvania canai region for the scene of his sketch, 
The story is well told and will be sure to interest young readers. 
The volume has large print, handsome binding, and fine illustra- 
tions. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 12mo, 


$1.00.) 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





Now Ready. 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


Translated into English, with Analysis and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. Third Edition. 
Corrected Throughout, and to a large extent rewritten. 


Third Edition, 5 Volumes. 


8vo, gilt top, $20.00. 


$20.00. 


Five Volumes. Revised and 


“ Should find a place in any library worthy of the name, however narrow may be its range.” —Pud/ie Ledger, Philadelphia. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By NaTHAn F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Protessor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 


12mo, $1.10. Now ready. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By ,WiLL1AM B. SmitH, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo, 


Complete Edition, $1.10. Shortly. 


Part I., 75 cents. Mow ready. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-Book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDER M. Hoskins, C.E., M.S., Professor of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Just ready. 


: MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 


By A. M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Exercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages for 


Translation, 


Revised and Adapted to American Schools, by JAMEs C, Ecpert, Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 


Now ready. 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


16mo, 40 cents, 


CESAR—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


Selections from Books 1V. and V. of “‘ The Gallic War.” 
By W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A, 
L.H.D., Professor of Latin, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


18mo, 40 cents. 


Adapted for the Use of Beginners. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 


Revised, with References to American Grammars, by S. G. ASHMORE, 


CHSAR—THE HELVETIAN WAR. 


Being Selections from Book I. of ‘‘ The Gallic War.” Adapted for Beginners 


With Exercises. 


By W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. G, 


DuFFIELD, M.A. American Edition, with Reference to American Grammars, edited by S. G. AsHmore, L.H.D., Professor of 


Latin, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


18mo, 40 cents, 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


Third Edition. 


The Academy says: ‘“** Arithmetic for Schools,’ by the Rev. J. B_Lock, is one of those works of which we have before noticed excellent exam 
men who have accquired their power of pang ena subjects in a clear light to bovs oy actual teaching in schools, Ofall the works which our author 
this the best.” 


has now written, we are inclined to thin 





Revised by Rev. J. B. Lock, Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; formerly Master at Eton, 
Adapted to American Schools by Prof. CHarLorre A. Scott, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


70 cents. 
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Latin Language and Literature, 
English Languageand Literature 






German Language and Literature 
Mathematics and Science. 
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Certain Advertisements from 
Ti ade Rivals Who fear the 
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The readers of the Stickney Series were 
prepared on strictly philosohical and com- 
mon sense principles. The child must learn 
to get ideas from purely arbitrary printed 
forms without having his ideas stiffened and 
warped. In the Stickney Readers the sub- 
ject matter 1s progressively such that the 
chil¢ren take hold of it naturally and easily. 
This insures their interest; and, conse- 
quently, instead of finding in the subject 
matter before them an additional burden, 
they get from it stimulus and help toward 
mastering the technical difficulties with 
oo | Which they havetocope. This process being 
complete by the time the Fourth Reader is 
reached, the childrer are then introduced— 
their minds still fresh and ardent—to matters 
which will cultivate and broaden. This ex- 


| cellent series of reading books is issued by 


Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago. 
* 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
Wicuiams, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The live teacher is generally on the look- 
out for charts that are real school-room 
helps. The Primary Reading charts, pre- 
pared by Miss Emma J. Todd and Supt. 
W. B. Powell, A. M., to accompany the 
Normal Course in Reading, are a series of 48 
charts designed especially to aid in teaching 
the children to read. They are beautifully 
illustrated, elegently printed, and strongly 
bound. They will be furnished by Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, who also publish Mac- 
Coun’s historical charts of the United 
States ; the Normal Music Charts, and Dr. 
Dunton’s Arithimetic Charts. For informa- 
tion concerning these and a large and varied 
list of text-books address the vubiishers. 


* 

The revised edition of 1892 of The Inter- 
national Cyclopedia is complete in fifteen 
volumes, with the letters all under one alpha- 
bet, making reference much handier. Presi- 
dent Milne, of the state normal college in 
Albany, N. Y., says that this cyclopedia’s 
“thoroughly comprehensive treatment of 
subjects, without the prolixity that wearies, 
commends it for the use of our students.” 
The International is a very popular work 
of reference and is especially suitable for 
schools. For more detailed information 
and terms write to Dodd, Mead & Co., 19th 
street, between Broadway and 5th Avenue, 
New York. 

* 


Why waste so much of your time in 
studying Greek and Latin when you can 
get a knowledge of the classics so much 
more easily and delightfully by means of 
the Interlinear Classics, of Charles De Silver 
& Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia. They also issue many other works, 
including Clark’s Practical and Progressive 
Latin grammar; adapted to the Interlinear 
series of classics, and to all other systems, 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. 

* 

If you are a teacher and are looking for 
a position, of course you will take the quick- 
est, easiest, and surest way to secure one— 
apply to a good teachers’ agency. Mrs. M. 
J. Young-Fulton, of the American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square, 
New York, can be recommended. Super- 
visors, professors, principals, assistants, tu- 
tors, and governesses, for every department 
of instruction, are recommended to col- 
leges, schools, and families. 

* 

Buckingham’s Dye is the best preparation 

made to color the beard a brown or black. 


As Large 


As a dollar were the 
scrofula sores on my 
poor little boy, sickep- 
ing and disgusting. They 
were especially severe 
23 on his legs, back of his 
= ears and on his head, 
I gave him Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. In two weeks 


the sores commenced to 

heal up; the scales came off and all over his 

body new and healthy flesh and skin formed, 
py he had taken two bottles of HOOD s 

ABRSAPARILELA,he wasfree from sores,” 
ra Rusy, Box 356, Columbia, Penn. 





Joseph Ruby. 





Hoop’s PILLS are a mild, gentle, painless, 
safe and efficient cathartic. Always reliable. 25¢, 





We used to hear that con- 
sumption was curable if one 
took it in hand in time; but 
people in general had to re- 
gard it as fatal. 

Since we know more about 
it, we know how to fight it. 
Now we do begin in time. 
We begin before you suspect 
any danger, 

Our means are CAREFUL 
Livinc and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. Shall we 
send you a book on both? 

Free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. d 








GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SU PPER. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful aormeetee of the fine properties 
ef well-selected Cocoa, M Epps ps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicate y flavoured beve: 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious-use of such articles of diet that a 
we may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
ef subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves wi 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”~ “ Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


€ 7 
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1 350 Ibe $58 Ite Tle 
7 = 7 wean and measure- ure-|Bext™ 43 in. 33 in. 10i. 
ments will show t the results of| Waist.. 42 in. 31 in. 1! in- 
five months’ treatment. Hi 53m. 4 in, 13, 
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Di. 0. W. F. SRYOER. M'VICKER'S THEATER, CHICAGO HL 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST | For giving 
LABOR | any amount es 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 3 
sets of 60 cards each, oe one different. Price, 9° 
cents net per set, i Complete sets of 32 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every species 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and — diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and 6 ily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of CorTt- 
CURA, the great skin cure, CuTI- 
cuRA Soap, an exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Curt- 
cuRA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CuTicuRnA REME- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
yhere. PotTeR Drua AND Cuem. Corp., Boston. 
aa “* How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 


PIM 

\ matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
and muscu lar-pains and weaknesses, 

The lirat and only pain killing strengthening plaster. 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till eured. 
DR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 

DEAF NSS. &.HEAD. Noises cuneD 

beard. 


. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
gly by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way,N.¥. Write for book ot provtak REL 








r 


PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
prevented and cured by CuTicura Soap. 


FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 


In one minute the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- 














Anything-Anywhere-at Any Time 


Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


CENTS OsT 


45 EACH PAID. 


SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS 


bound in cloth, from 100 to 250 pp. each. Many 
are specially adopted for Institute work. 


Allen’s Mind Studies. 

Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
Browning’s Educational Theories. 
Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training: 
Autobiography of Froebel. 

Welch’s Talks on Psychology. 


Woodhull’s Simple Experiments in 
Science. 


The Standard Physiology: 





+,* Descriptive catalogue on application. 
S 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


“ MAIN \\/ ONDERFUL” 
ece eeeceeeoeeesese 
MANIKIN. 

It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 

, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to each. 
This one though smaller answers the same pur- 

It is just right for the student. Price, $5. 


Bpecial price to subscribers, $4. postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Piates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry know? 
as Crown and Bri Work, uires the most accurat 
construction 


ent with perfect m i 
an artistic success and permancnep 
Having every facility for this class of w' 
Row offer reasonable p 


rices as consistent 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St, LY 
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Packer’s Tar Soap, “It is a medicina 
nursery soap of great value.” 
tiseptic, lathers readily, and soothes irri- 
tated skin; it is also useful for removing 
dandruff and allaying itching. When 

call on your druggist for this excel 
cleanser, mention the fact that you saw this 


DRY GOoOopDs. 





The Sanitarian, of New York, = ¥ of 
and 


It is pure, an- 


ent 


paragraph in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
. 


The flag is getting to be almost as 
as necessary to the school as the black- 
board. In the furnishing of flags William 
Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth avenue, New 
York, can give satisfaction. He will send 
a sewed bunting flag, 6x4 feet, to any 
part of the United States for $3.25, 
and other sizes at correspondingly low 
prices. Send stamp for price-list. He also 
keeps school supplies and text-books., 

* 


The American Institute is a place where 
school children and teachers too may be 
happy. There is much instruction to be 
gained at every step--this and the fine 
music and the singular machinery and com- 
ing and going of crowds of people make it 
a place of unusualinterest. THE JOURNAL 
always recommends the American [nstitute ; 
it deserves to flourish. 

* 


IMPORTANT, 
When visiting New York City, save Bag; e, Ex- 
= and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
Garrison & Co,, Proprietors, 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOWS’s SOOTHING SYRuUP has been used for over 


; CURES WIN 
best remedy for DIARRH@GA. Sold b 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


° 
Magazines. 


——A valuable and pleasing number is 7he Popular 
Science Monthly for October. Dr. Henry Ling Tay- 
lor contributes the opening article, “*‘ American 
Childhood from a Medical Standpoint,” in which he 
ints out the unwholesome mental and physical in- 
uences that surround American children, especially 
in cities. In his Lessons from the Census, Carroll D. 
Wright treats of *“* The Native and Foreign-born 
Population.” William Simpson takes ‘* Mud as a 
Building Material ” for his subject, and with the 
aid of half a dozen pictures establishes a pretty strong 
claim for his client. **In Language and Brain Dis- 
ease,” Dr. A. T. Pershing shows how loss of speech 
from brain disease throws light upon the process of 
obtaining the mastery of a language. John Coleman 
Adams describes the grand work of Redfield, Espy, 
Hare, Loomis, and other American meteorologists, 
under the title “ A Chapter in Meteorological Dis- 
covery.” D1. R. W. Shufeldt has an attractive illus- 
trated article entitled “A Comparative Study of 
some Indian Homes,” and there 1s an illustrated ac- 
count of a successful French experiment in the 
* Warming and Ventilating of Dwellings.” 


—The frontispiece of the October Century is an 
engraving of the Lotto portrait of Columbus, owned 
by Mr. J. W. Ellsworth, of Chicago, This picture 
has just been selected by the committee as the basis 
for the portrait on the souvenir coin, to be modeled 


The New » 


Dress Goods. 


Later Importations. 


Special shipments cf French Suitinge, 


ordered by cable, to replace similar lines, 
absorbed by our wholesale trade, are now 


in port and will be on sale, this week, 
in our Retail Department. 


These rich materials are chiefly in 
small designs, Cross-Cords of wool-and- 
siik, Dotted matelasse ard new Persian 
effects. 


Our collection of Paris Novelties in 
velvet-and-wool, in new blendings of 
color, is very extensive. 


We have a'so many stylish effects in 
Scotch Goods —Cheviots, Homespurs, 
and Glengarry Tweeds—for the ap- 
proaching cold weather. 


James MoCreery a co, 


BROADWAY @ IIrn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


Is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musica! Boxes. 


They are the sweetest, most complete, durable, and 
Musical Boxes nna. and any number of 
& com: 


es can be r lete 
line of all other styles and sizes from 30 cts. to fis00. 
The anges © eck in ) a J most 
a we anniversary, L 
4 meg No Musi Bex can be t 
wear well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune Caeage 
and Ch Pat.in Switzerland and in the U. 
Gen. Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for Prices. 
Old Music Boxes carefully R and 
1030 C 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, “rrucabecPutas™ 


Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
First Cost 


LADIES! 














= Use Only 

= | BROWN’S ) © you 
= Boots 
et FRENCH ond 
= DRESSINC ) Shoes 
S| Sold by all Dealers. 
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EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 





by the sculptor Olin H. Warner. 





GREATANERICAN TB 





A 
COMPANY 


with $10, $15, and 
Japan, Imperial, 
Mixed G 








Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English 
oo¢ mixed 


for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for se.ling Pure Goods Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.o.Box 289, 81 & 38 Vesey St, N.Y. 


CET UP ORDERS. 
ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


when communicating with ad%ertisers. 
A HANDSOME! 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


D IES SUBSCRIBER. 


THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS, 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. Se) 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful 
awaywitb $5 orders and upwards. The most extraord 
ever offered, durin 


ibs. Fine 
poemenee given 
nary 
the next thirtydays. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
20 orders to introduce our excellent New Cro 
rt 
Young Hyson, Guppowder. Sun Sun 
teasz0c. perlb. Headquarters in United States 
of will go farther than three 
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PHILOSOPHY=COMMON SENSE. 


HE child who is to learn to read has before him, in the mastery of the mechanical and technical diffi- 


culties of the process, a new and most trying task. 
purely arbitrary, printed forms, and to get them quickly and clearly. 


He must now learn to get words and ideas from 


This is something so artificial, and naturally so cramping to youthful enthusiasm and vivacity that the 


utmost care is necessary to preserve the child’s mind from stiffening and 


warping. It is exceedingly impor- 


tant that the ideas presented at this stage be such that the child shall not have to make an effort to grasp them, 
Otherwise the work of the child is doubled, and the spring of his mental faculties bent beyond complete recovery, 


This is the principle of the lower Readers of the Stickney Series. 


The subject-matter is progressively 


such that the children take hold of it naturally and easily. This insures their interest ; and consequently, instead 
of finding in the subject-matter placed before them an additional burden, they get from it stimulus and 
help toward mastering the technical difficulties with which they have to cope. 

By the time the Fourth Reader of the Stickney Series has been completed, this technical process may be 
said to have been substantially completed, and accordingly at this stage our Fifth Reader comes along with 
its unequaled collection of choice pieces, introduces the children—their minds still fresh and ardent—to 
matter which will cultivate and broaden, and so opens a way to the intelligent and happy reading of 


books, papers, magazines, and the literature of the world. 


It will be seen from this brief statement that the Stickney Readers are based on a philosophical theory 


which needs only an explanation to make it accepted by all. 


It is simply common sense. 


Boston, New York, Cuicaco. GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HOUR OF SONG 


By N. B. SARGENT, A.M. 


This work is largely a school room growth. It is divided into four parts: 


1st.—Two-Part Solfeggios and Songs. 
2d.—Three-Part Solfeggios and Songs. 
3d.—Four-Part Solfeggios and Songs. ' 
4th.—Sacred Music and Opening Exercises. 


For Schools and Academies, Single copies, by mail, 85 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
New York: 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts &Co.. PHILADELPHIA. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2 Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





A BOOK for every PARENT and TEACHER. 


HOME al SCHOOL TRAINING 


By Hiram Oxcutt, LL.D., author of ‘‘ Teachers’ Manual.” ‘‘School Keeping, How to 
Do It,” etc. 


A new edition with one new chapter on Physical Culture and a sketch of the author's life. 
310 pages. $1.00. Mailed on receipt of price. 


This book will be found of great value to Teachers and Superintendents, and to those 
directing home training. The author's aim is to survey briefly the entire educational 
field from the standpoint of home, and to aid parents, teachers and school officers in their 
mutual relations in the important work which they have to do. 


‘* It is the impersonation of good sense and practical wisdom,’’—Prof. TYLER, D.D., 
Amherst College. 


Puplisned THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, [lass. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Wotan stenet, SERN. 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We doamissto spend seven oreight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and a> agape ne A in one year. ”—MILTON. 
Virgil, vr, Horace, \ lust, Ovid, Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers. $1.30. 
Clark’s and ve Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 
's Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tortes, Manesca’s French Series, et 


C. m 
er Sapple pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 














[JMWVERSITY PUBLISHING C0, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 











ARE YOU TEACHING? 


IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 


“™ Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes 
in special library binding, just issued. 30,000 
volumes carried in stock. Pian and character 
of books endorsed by educators ir. the 
country. Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, “ You 
have done much excellent work in this state.” 
Joaquin Miller, ‘“* Your binding seems to be per- 
tect.” State Superintendent Akers, “I co’ tu- 
late you, and the book buying pu as well.” 
G2” We believe more money can be made by 
solicitors than in any other line. Write for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 
Address, 
H. PARMLEE LIBRARY CO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Do You Think We Are ‘‘’ Way Off’’? 


We are talking now about those of us who live in New York. Some of you say that our office ought to be on 14th street, while 
others think that 23d street would be better yet. Then it is remarked in certain quarters that 22 Clinton Hall, Asior Place, is too 
high up, and too far from the elevator. Again, there are people who cherish the idea that we have nothing but an office in New 
York, and that it is no place for selecting goods from stock. But as a matter of fact there is no better assortment of stock to be 


found in our line outside of our factory and east of Chicago, where Thomas Charles Co., 


211 Wabash Avenue, are our agents. 


The amount of New York business done this fall makes us believe that we are near the public, instead of being at a distance. 
Come and see us, and we think you will admit that we are right. We shall do our best to fill your orders promptly. Henry M. 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Material and School Aids are our specialties. 


Crist is the New York City representative. 
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